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(Mon. Mag.) 


SONNET TO A CLUSTER OF SNOW-DROPS IN FEBRUARY. 


FIRST in the virgin coronet of Spring, 

Meek modest flowers ! your stainless buds I hail ; 
O now, ere Zephyr breathes kind welcoming, 

Or your light sister Primrosé decks the vale 
With bright-hue’d yellow bloomings,—silently 


Under this old worn copse, unfenc’d from cold, 


While vegetation yet doth torpid lie, 


Your little trembling bells I pleas’d behold, 
Spangling the earth with lustre. O ye look, 
Snowdrops ! so fair, so purified, so bland, 


Ye lovely cheerers in this little nook, 


Ye seem to have dropp’d from some bright angels’ band, 
Forming his couch to rest on: then be ye, 
* Sweet flowers ! the type of Heaven’s purity. . 


‘February 1824. 





INSCRIPTION FOR ‘PICTON’S CENOTAPH AT WATERLOO. 
(Extracted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


“ Dare 
Orbe quictem, seculo pacem suo. 
Hac summa virtus, petitur hac celem via.” 


Weep not, though the hero’s sleep 

On this spot was dark and deep ; 
And beside him lay 

Hearts that never felt a fear 

In the rushing of the spear,— 
Silent, glorious clay ! 





What is life, to death like theirs ? 

Heartless wishes,—weary years,— 
Follies fond and vain ! 

Theirs a gasp of gallant breath 

On the wave, or on the heath— 
Momentary pain ! 


Not upon the sick’ning bed 
Has the wasting spirit fled 

From their hallow’d mould ;— 
In the soldier’s hour of pride,— . 
In the triumph, Picton died ! 

The boldest of the bold. 


Where the famine, where the fight, 

Bloody day, and deadlier night, 
Wore host by host away ; 

Where thy wild Sierra, Spain, 
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Where thy pestilential plain, 
Were piled with proud decay— 


Uncheck’d by pain, untired by toil, 
He led the lions to the spoil, 
Through desert and through flood ; 
Till, ye eternal Pyrenees ! 
Ye heard the thunder on the breeze, , 
W hose fearful rain was blood. 


Where the final battle roar’d, 

Mightiest harvest of the sword, 
Immortal Waterloo ! 

There his banner, like a star, 

Blazing o’er the clouds of war, 


To death and glory flew. 


_ Weep not, though his spirit past 


In the spirit’s fiery blast ; 
Th’ unconquerable Will, 
The living Mind, shall hover o'er 
The warriors that he led before, 
And leve and lead them still! 


Bold companions of his grave, 

England’s richest wreath shall wave 
In sorrow o’er your tomb , 

And the sad infant on the knee 

Shall lisp the dear-bought victory, 
In ages yet to come ! 
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(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
PANACEAS FOR POVERTY. 
“ I like not the humour of bread and cheese.”—Shakspeare. 


eos the days of Job, down- 
wards, Comrorrers (to me) have 
always seemed to be the most imperti- 
nent set of people upon earth. For 
you may see, nine times in ten, that 
they actually gratify themselves in 
what they call “ consoling” their neigh- 
bours ; and go away in an impreved 
satisfaction with their own condition, 
after philosophizing for an hour and a 
half upon the disadvantazes of yours. 

There are several different families 
of these benevolent characters abroad ; 
and each set rubs sore places in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself. 

First and foremost, there are those 
who go, in detail, through the history 
of your calamity, showing (us the case 
may be) either how completely you 
have been outwitted, or how exceed- 
ingly ill or absurdly you have con- 
ducted yourself—and so leave you with 
‘their good wishes,” and an invita- 
tion to “come and dine, when your 
troubles are over.” 

Next, there are those, a set, I think, 
still more intolerable, who press the 
necessity of your resolving immediate- 
ly upon “ something ;” and forthwith 
declare in favour of that particular 
measure, which, of all the pis allers of 
your estate, is the most perfectly de- 
testable. 

Thirdly come the “ whoreson cater- 
pillars,” who are what people call 
“well to do” in the world ; and es- 
pecially those who have become so (as 
they believe) by their own good con- 
duct. These are very particularly vile 
dogs indeed! I recollect one such— 
he was an opulent cheese-monger,) 
who had been porter in the same shop 
which he afterwards kept, and had 
come to town, as he used to boast, 
without cash enough to bay a night’s 
lodging on his arrival. 

This man had neither love nor pity 
for any human being. He met every 
complaint of distress with a history of 
his own fortunes. No living creature, 
as he took it, could reasonably be poor, 
so long as there were birch brooms or 


watering-pots in the world. He would 
tell those who asked for work, that 
“idleness was the root of all evil ;” 
prove to people “that a penny was 
the seed of a guinea,” who were witb- 
out a farthing in the world ; and argue 
all day, with a man who had nothing, 
to show that “out of a little, a little 
might be put by.” 

Fourthly, .and in the rear, march 
those most provoking ruffians of all, 
who uphold the prudence of always 
“ putting the best face” (as they term 
it) upon an affair, And these will 
cure your broken leg by setting it off 
against somebody else’s hump back, 
and so soundly demonstrate that you 
have nothing tocomplain of; or admit, 
perhaps, (for the sake of variety) the 
fact that you are naked ; and proceed 
to devise stratagems how you shall be 
contented to remain so. 

And it is amazing what a number of 
(mad upon that particular point, but 
otherwise) reasonable and respectable 
persons, have amused themselves by 
proving, that The Poor have an envia- 
ble condition. The poor “ Poor !” 
They seem really to have been set up 
as a sort of target for ingenuity to try its 
hand upon; and, from Papin, the 
Bone Digester, down to Cobbett, the 
Bone Grubber,—from Wesley, who 
made cheap physic, and added to eve- 
ry prescription “a quart of cold wa- 
ter,” to Hunt who sells roasted wheat 
(vice coffee) five hundred per cent 
above its cost—an absolute army of 
projectors and old women has, from 
time to time, been popping at them. 
High among these philosophers, indeed 
I might almost say at the head of them, 
stands the author of a tract called, “A 
Way to save Wealth;” which was 
published (I think) about the year 
1640, to show how a man might thrive 
upon an allowance of TworENcE per 
day. 

The observations prefatory to the 
promulgation of this inestimable se- 
cret, are worthy of everybody’s—that 
is every poor body’s—attention. 














First, the writer touches, generally, 
upon the advantage of “ thin, spare 
diet ;’,—exposing how all beyond is 
“ mere pitiable luxury ;”—enu i 
the diseases consequent upon high liv- 
ing ; and pointing out the criminal acts 
and passions to which it leads ;—evi- 
dently demonstrating, indeed, to the 
meanest capacity, that no man can pos- 
sibly eat goose, and go to Heaven. 

Shortly after, he takes the question 
up upon a broader ground ; and exam- 
ines it as ene of mere worldly policy, 
and of mere convenience. “ The man 
who eats flesh, has need of other things 
(vegetables) to eat with it; but that 
necessity isnot felt by him who eats 
vegetables only.”” If Leadenhall mar- 
ket could stand against that, [ am mis- 
taken. 

The recipes for cheap dishes will no 
doubt (when known,) come into gene- 
ral practice ; so they shall be given in 
the Saver of Wealth’s own words.— 
Here is one—(probably) for a Christ- 
mas dinner. 

“Take two spoonfuls of oatmeal ; 
put it into two quarts of cold water, 
then stir it over the fire until it boils, 
and put in it a little salt and an onion. 
And this,” continues our Economist, 
—* this does not cost above a farthing ; 
and is a noble, exhilarating meal !”— 
For drink, he afterwards recommends 
the same dish, (unboiled; )—and no form 
of regimen, it must be admitted, can be 
more simple, or convenient. 


Now this man was, certainly, (as the 
phrase is,) “ something like” a projec- 
tor in his way. And it seems probable 
that he met with encouragement ; for, 
passing the necessities, he goes on to 
treat upon the elegancies of life. 

Take his-recipe for instance ,next,— 
* for dressing (cleaning) a hat.” 

‘‘ Smear a little soap on the places 
of your hat which are felthy, and rub it 
with some Aot water and a hard brush. 
Then scrape it with the back of a 
knife, what felth sticks; and it will 
bring both grease and soap out.”—The 
book of this author is scarce ;—I sus- 
pect the hatters bought it up to prevent 
this secret from being known. 

Only one more reci nd really it 
is one worthy to be written in letters of 
gold ;—-worthy to stand beside that 
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gotten suggestion of Mrs 
Rundell—her immortal direction to pre- 
vent the creaking of a door,—‘ Rub a 
bit of soap on the hinges !”—This it is. 

“ To make your teeth white.” 

“Take a little brick dust on atowel, 
and rub them.”—-The mechanical ac- 
tion, (the reader sees) not the chemi- 
cal: but potent notwithstanding. 


But Mrs. Ruadell deserves better 
than to be quoted, inaid,on an occasion 
like this ; nay, merits herself to take 
rank, and high rank, among our public 
benefactors. Marry,I say, that the 
thing is so, and shall be so; for, even 
amidst all the press and crowd of her 
moral and culinary precepts,—even 
while she stands already, as a man may 
say, “in double trust,” teaching us good 
life in one page, and good living in an- 
other ; here,holding up her ladle against 
‘excessive luxury,” such as “ Essence 
of Ham”’—(praised be her thick dup- 
decimo, but for which the world had 
never known that there was such a per- 
fume ;) and, presently,pointing out the 
importance, and weeping over the rar- 
ity of such “creature comforts” as st 
coffee, and smooth melted butter ;— 
ever and anon, even amid all these 
complicated interests, the kind lady 
finds room to edge in a thought or two 
about the poor. 

Pour Echantillon. 


“The cook should be charged,” says 
Mrs. R. “ to save the boiling of every 
piece of meat or ham, however salt ; 
the pieces of meat which come from 
the table on the plates ; and the bones 
made by the family. What a relief,” 
adds she, “‘ tothe labouring husband 
to have a warm, comfortable meal !”— 
The rind of a ham, for instance, after 
Mrs. R. has extracted the “* Essence.” 

And again she goes on.—“ Did the 
cook really enter into this, (the love of 
her fellow creatures,) she would never 
wash away as useless the peas,or groats, 
of which soup, or ay Lint toon 
made ;—broken potatoes ;—the. outer 


never-to-be-for 


leaves of lettuce ;—the necks and feet 

of fowls, &c.; which os a delicious 
meat soup, especially for the sick.” 

“The sick soup essay concluding with 

a farther direction to the cook, not to 

take the fat off the broth, “as the poor 
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like it, and are nourished by it !” and 
with a calculation which, if we know 
anything of mathematics, might make 
Demoivre himself look to his laurels ; 
—*Ten gallons of this soup,” concludes 
Mrs. R., “ from ten houses, would be @ 
hundred gallons; and that divided 
among forty families, would be two 
gallons and a half to each family.” 
Tam Marti quam Mercurio! And 
done with chalk upon a milk tally, ten 
to one else !——-Tam Cocker guamKitch- 
ener! And thislady isdead! It al- 
most makes us waver in our faith !— 


Turn sour ye casks of table beer, 


Ye steaks, forget to fry ; 
Why is it you are let stay here, 


And Mrs. Rundell die ? 


But whims, (if they happen to take 
hold at all) take the strongest hold com- 
monly upon strong understandings. 

Count Rumford, tho’ an ingenious 
man, had a touch of this bon chere a 
peu @argent disease ; and his Essays 
afford some pleasant illustrations of the 
slashing style in which men construct 
theories, when the practice is to fall 
upon their neighbours. 

After exhausting himself upon the 
smoky chimnies ofthe world, theCount 
strips to the next of its nuisances,— 
the beggars. 

‘He was to feed the poor ; (encore 
the Poor !) and the point was,of course, 


how to feed them at the cheapest rate. 


“Water,” then, he begins—(the cun- 
ning rogue!) “ Water, I am inclined 
to suspect, acts a much more important 
part 2 nutrition, than has been gener- 
ally supposed.” This was a good ac- 
tive hobby to start upon ; and, truly, 
his Countship, in the sequel, does out- 
ride all the field. _ 

First, he sets out an admirable table, 
at which he dines TWELVE HUNDRED 
persons, all expenses included, for the 
very reasonable cost of one pound fil- 
teen shillings English. 

But this (which was 3 dinners for a 
penny) was nothing ; and, in a trice, the 
Count, going on with his reductions, 
brings down the meal for twelve hun- 
dred, to one pound seven shillings. 
And,here,he beats our Saver of Wealth 
(the contractor at twopence a day) hol- 
low ; because, with his dinner found 





for a farthing, a man must be an exani- 
ple for debauchery—a mere rascal—to 
think of getting thro’ such asum as two- 
pence a day ; out of which, indeed, he 
might well put by a provision for him- 
self and his wife,in old age; and fortunes 
for two or three of his younger children. 

The Count’s running commentary 
upon these evolutions, too, is a chef- 
d’ceuvre in the art of reasoning. At one 
time, it seems, he dieted his flock, part- 
ly upon bread begged publicly in char- 
ity, and partly upon meat which was 
the remnant of the markets. Even out 
of evil the wise man shall bring good. 
The charity bread was found extreme- 
ly dry and hard; “ but, therefore,” 
says the Count, “ we found it answer 
better than any other ; because it made 
mastication necessary ,and so prolong- 
ed the enjoyment of eating.” As for 
the meat, he soon finds that an article 
quite unnecessary, and actually omits 
it altogether in the people’s soup, ewith- 
out the fact being discovered / 

But the crowning feature of all, (and 
there I leave Count Rumford,) is the 
experiment which he makes in eating 
(to be quite certain) wpon himself ; ar- 
guing upon the nutritious and stomach- 
satisfying qualities of a particular cheap 
dish, he puts the thing to issue—thus : 


‘“‘ T took my coffee and cream, with 
my dry toast, one morning” (hour not 
given) “ at breakfast, and ate nothing 
between that and four o’clock. I then 
ate,” [the particular dish,] I believe, 
however, it was a three farthing one, 
“and found myself perfectly refresh- 
ed.” And so the Count finishes his 
dissertation upon food, by declaring 
the Chinese / to be the best cooks in 
the world. 

Now, I confess that (at first sight) 
there would seem to be something ac- 
complished here. No doubt if our 
labourers would eat farthing dinners, 
and get rid of that villainous propensity 
which they have to beef-steaks, their 
“‘ savings” and consequent acquisition 
of property, would be immense. But 
does not the Count perceive, and did it 
never strike his coadjutors, that, if this 
system were acted upon, all the poor 
would become rich ? when they would 
be an incomparably greater nuisance 
than they are in their present condition. 
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1 grant the existing evil, but do not let 
us exchange it for a greater. The ques- 
tion is a difficult one, but there be minds 
that can cope with it. Such a turmoil 
as to what the poor shalleat! I say, 
there are plenty of them—let them eat 
one another. 

People must not be startled by the 
apparent novelty of this plan ;--those 
who can swallow Count Rumford’s 
dinners, may, | am sure, swallow any- 
thing.---It is well known, that rats and 
mice take the same mode which I hint 
at, to thin their superabundant popula- 
tion---Let the public listen only to this 
suggestion, and they will find that it 
ends all difficulty at once. I grant that 
there might be some who would be rav- 
enous, at first, upon their new diet ;* 
especially those who had been living 
upon Mrs. Rundell’s soup ; but that is 
an evil which would correct itself; be- 
cause, so admirably operative and per- 


fect is the principle, the mouths would 
diminish in exact proportion with the 
meat. Upon my system, (and, I repeat, 
I can see no objection to it,) the poor 
might go on pleasantly, reducing their 
numbers at their leisure, until one indi- 
vidual only, in a state of necessity, 
should. be left; and if it were worth 
while to go on to niceties, I could pro- 
vide even for him under my arrange- 
ment, by having him taught to jump 
down his own throat, like the clown, in 
“¢ Harlequin Conjurer.” Certain it is, 
we hear, on every side, that, if the poor 
go on increasing, they will soon eat up 
the rich ; and, surely, if anybody is to 
be eaten by them, it ought, in fairness, 
to be themselves. And, moreover, as 
it is shrewdly suspected that too many 
of them are already eaten up with lazi- 
ness, why, hang it, if they are to be eat- 
en at all, let them be eaten to some 
purpose. 





(Sel. Mag.) 
SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 
No. Kk. 





OF VINOUS OR SPIRITUOUS FERMENTATION. 


ie my last paper I endeavoured to 

explain the process of vinous fer- 
mentation generally ; and then consid- 
ered its application to both British and 
foreign wines. I now proceed to its 
remaining branches of beer, alcohol, 
and ardent spirits. 

The method of making Beer, as we 
have seen, was known in the most re- 
mote ages. Almost every species of 
corn has been employed for this pur- 
pose. In Europe, it is generally made 
from barley ; in India, from rice ; and 
in the interior of Africa, from the hol- 
cus spicatus. But whatever grain is 
employed, the process is very nearly 
the same ; and in each case is derived 
from the saccharine properties which 
they possess. They do not indeed 
possess them in the state in which they 
come from the ear; for there is then 
little or no sweetness discoverable : 
but when subjected to the malting pro- 


* Compere Matthieu, | think, makes this 
remark somewhere, in a general defence of 


cannibalism. But my project does not go 
80 far, 





cess, they become sensibly sweet. The 
method adopted in our own country of 
converting barley into malt is as fol- 
lows,— 

The barley is steeped in cold water 
for a period which (as regulated by 
law) must not be less than forty hours ; 
but beyond that time the steeping may 
be continued as long as is thought pro- 

er. The water is then drained off, 
and the barley thrown out of the cis- 
tern upon the malt-floor, where it is 
formed into a rectangular heap, called 
the couch, about sixteen inches deep. 
Tn this situation it is allowed to remain 
about twenty-six hours. It is then 
turned by means of wooden shovels, 
and diminished a little in depth. This 
turning is repeated twice a day, or of- 
tener, and the grain is spread thinner, 
till at last its depth does not exceed a 
few inches. When placed on the 
couch, it gradually absorbs oxygen 
from the atmosphere, which it converts 
into carbonic acid ; at first very slow- 
ly, but afterwards more rapidly. The 
temperature, during this process, gra- 
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dually increases, and in about four 
days the grain is ten degrees hotter 
than the surrounding atmosphere. At 
this period, the grain which had been 
dry on the surface becomes again so 
moist, that it will wet the hand, and at 
the same time exhales an agreeable 
odour, not unlike that of apples. ‘This 
appearance of the moisture is called 
sweating. The great object of the 
maltster is to keep the temperature 
from becoming excessive. ‘This is 
effected by means of frequent turning. 


While the sweating is‘ taking place, 
the roots of the grains begin to appear, 
and would increase with great rapidity, 
unless checked by turning. About a 
day after the sprouting of the roots, the 
rudiments of the future stem, called 
acrospire, may be seen to lengthen. 
As it shoots along the grain, the mealy 

art undergoes a considerable change. 

he glutinous and mucilaginous matter 
is taken up and removed; the colour 
becomes white; and the texture so 
loose, that it may be crumbled between 
the fingers. When the acrospire has 
nearly reached the end of the seed, the 
process is stopped by drying the malt 
upon the kiln. The temperature at 
first does not exceed 90°; but it is 
raised very slowly up to 140° or high- 
er, according to circumstances. The 
rootlets are then separated, which are 
considered as injurious. 

Malt, thus prepared, is ground, or 
rather broken, in a mill, and then in- 
fused in water, varying in temperature 
from 160° to 180°, but always short 
of the boiling point. This infusion is 
termed wort: and when this is drawn 
off, hot water is again and again added, 
till the malt is sufficiently exhausted. 

Wort, if left to itself, would ferment: 
but this process is so slow and imper- 
fect, that the liquor runs into acidity 
before the formation into beer or ale 
has made sufficient progress. To has- 
ten this fermentation yeast is added. 

Ae differs from beer chiefly in its 
strength, and its having a less propor- 
tion of hops. Pale is accounted more 
wholesome than brown ale, because it 
is brewed from malt slightly roasted, 
while the latter is made from malt of a 
drier nature. 

In each of the above cases, it is the 





same fermentation which takes place 
with that mentioned in the former paper, 
namely, the vinous or spirituous; for 
beer and ale might with strict proprie- 
tv be called malt or barley wine. And, 
in the same manner, cider is, in fact, 
apple wine; and perry and mead, pear 
and honey wine. 

Sprrrrs oF WiNE were formerly ob- 
tained by the distillation of wine ; and 
from this circumstance they derived 
their name. But this spirit is now pro- 
cured in a less expensive manner by 
distilling farinaceous and saccharine 
roots, as well as the pulpy fruit of ve- 
getables : and private families might 
obtain perhaps more than enough for 
their ordinary use, by distilling the 
dregs ef their ale and beer. 

When this spirit first arises through 
distillation, it is mixed with a consider- 
able portion of aqueous vapour, which 
combines with it, and which, after con- 
densation, becomes water, and thus 
weakens the spirit. It is therefore 
subjected to a second or a third distilla- 
tion, by which means it is divested of 
most of its aqueous particles, and in 
this state is termed rectified spirits ; 
and is commonly sold under the de- 
nomination of alcohol or spirits of 
wine. 

This, however, is not as strong as it 
may be; for with the greatest care in 
distillation, there will still remain a 
considerable portion of water. Pure 
alcohol, however, may be obtained by 
mixing with it very dry and warm salt 
of tartar, which, having a great affinity 
for water, easily combines with it, and 
leaves the spirit supernatant in a state 
of great purity.* 

Arpent Sptrits, as they are term- 
ed, are obtained, as in the case of sim- 
ple distillation, from fermented liquors, 
and receive their various names accord- 
ing to the nature of the substance em- 
ployed. Thus, brandy is procured 
from wine; rum, from the fermented 
juice of the sugar-cane; and whiskey 
and gin, from the fermented infusion of 





* The alcohol, thus obtained, contains 
indeed a little potash in solution: but this 
may be separated by distilling it in a wa- 
ter-bath with avery small heat. The spirit 
passes over, and leaves the potash behind. 
The distillation, however, must not proceed 
to dryness. 
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malt or grain. But ardent spirits, of 
whatever name, consist almost entirely 
of three ingredients; namely, water, 
pure spirit or alcohol, and a little resin 
or oil, to which they owe their colour 
and flavour. 

Proor Spirits consist of half spirit 
and half water. An instrument called 
an hydrometer is used by the officers 
of excise, and others, in order to ascer- 
tain the strength of spirituous liquors. 
This instrament, when there is an 
equal proportion of spirit and water, 
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sinks down to proof. But since water 
is heavier than spirits, if there be more 
water than spirit, the mixture will be 
of greater specific gravity than proof 
spirit, and, of course, the hydro- 
meter will not sink so far down as 
proof, or the surface of the liquor will 
stand below proof. And in the same 
manner, if there be less than spirits, 
the specific gravity will in this case 
be less than that of proof spirits, and 
the surface of the liquor stand 


proof. 





—» 


(Gent. Mag.) 
SOMNAMBULISM. 


Remarkable instance of thisaffection of 
the nerves occurred on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 5,to a lad named George Davis, six- 
teen years and a half old, in the service of 
Mr. Hewsea, Butcher, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth. At about 20 minutes after 9 o'clock, 
the lad bent forward in his chair, and rested 
his ferehead on his hands, and in ten minutes 
started up, went for his whip, put on his one 
spur, and from thence to the stable. Not 
finding his saddle in the proper place, he 
returned to the house and asked for it ; be- 
ing questioned what he wanted with it, he 
replied to'go his rounds. He returnec to the 
stable, mounted his horse without the saddle, 
and was proceeding to leave the stable. It 
was with much difficulty and force, that Mr. 
Hewson, jun. assisted with the other lad, 
could remove him from the horse, his strength 
was great, and it was with difficulty he was 
brought in doors. Mr. Hewson, sen. coming 
home at the time, sent for me. _I stood b 
the lad a quarter of an hour, during whic 
time he considered himself stopped at the 
turnpike-gate, and took sixpence from his 
pocket to be changed, holding out his hand 
for it, the sixpence was returned to him; he 
immediately observed, none of your non- 
sense, that is the sixpence again, give me my 
change; when threepence halfpenny was 
given to him, he immediately counted it over, 
and observed, none of your gammon, that is 
not right, I want a penny more (making the 
fourpence-halfpenny, which was his proper 
change); then observing, give me my cas- 
ter, meaning his hat, w ich slang terms he 
had been in the habit of using, and then be- 
£20 the motion of whipping and spurring, as 
if to get his horse on. His pulse at this time 
were 136, full and hard, no change of coun- 
tenance could be observed, or any spasmodic 
affection of the muscles (the eyes remaining 
| Closed the whole of the time). His coat was 
taken off the arm, shirt sleeve stripped up, 
and I bled him to 32 ounces. No alteration 
had taken place in him during the first part 
of the time the blood was flowing; at about 
24 ounces the pulse began to decrease, and 
when the full quantity named above had 
been taken, they were at 80, a slight perspi- 
ration on the forehead. During the time of 
bleeding, Mr. Hewson jun, related a cir- 
Cumstauce of a Mr. Harris, Optician, in 


\ 


Holborn, whose son some years back walked 
out on the parapet of the house, in his sleep. 
this boy joined the conversation, and ob- 
served, he lived at the corner of Brownlow- 
street. After the arm was tied up he un- 
loosed one boot, and said he would go to 
bed; in ten minutes from this time he awoke, 
got up, and asked what was the matter 
(having then been one hour in the trance), 
A strong opening medicine was then admin-- 
a he went y a ae mai —_—— 
next da are ectly well, exce 
debilit | trom ths ioe of blood, and aneree 
tion of the medicine, &c. None of his fam- 
ily or himself were affected in this way be- 
ore. 
Additional Facts which occurred during the 
Trance.---When stripped, he asked for his 
jacket, his coat was given to him, he observ- 
ed this is not my jacket, it is my best coat, 
but never mind, [ am behind my time. Whea 
he had put it on, he began motions of 
whipping and spurring; be was held in the 
chair by force, and his observations were, 
** to get out of his way, and let go his horse; 
ah! damn you, won’t you, I will soon make 
you let him go. Go along, Jack,” and whipped 
and spurred in motion, to make his horse res~ 
tive and to kick, in order to get away; ob- 
serving again, “let go my hwrse’s tail, or E 
will soon make you.” He was then brought 
out of the parlour into the front shop, and 
wasasked what orders he had; he then went 
through the regular list of all the customers 
living at Brixton, &c. which he bad been in 
the habit of calling on, and named three 
unds of beef-steaks for one, chump end of 
oin of veal for another, leg of lamb for 
another, quarter of lamb for another, &c. as 
regularly asif he bad been sent out in a 
morning ; he was then told to clean the shop, 
-he stripped off his coat, and turned up bis 
sleeves to begin washing the benches, and 
was obliged to be held to prevent his doi 
it. After two or three minutes, he observed, 
‘* there is no pig’s victuals mixed up, let me 
go, when master comes home he will be an- 
gry atthat.” Ithen observed to Mr. Hew- 
son, if I had the boy on board ship, I would 
tie him up, and end him. It was 
agreed that experiment should be tried; he 
was heid by the arms in front, and Mr. Hew- 
son, jun. (a stout young map) took a hand- 
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whip, which he applied with all his force 
across the shoulders, but which did not ap- 
pear to make any impression, although a do- 
zen lashes were applied. Immediately af- 
ter this, the operation of bleeding was had 
recourse to, and the conversation occurred as 
related before, during the time the blood was 
flowing. After the arm was tied up, Mr. 
Hewson, jun. told him to take some lights to 
acustomer; he answered he had taken them 
in the morning. He was then told by Mr. 
Hewson, sen. to take some more; that is of 
no use, he answered, I shall have to bring 
them back again: in three or four minutes 
from this he awoke, and getting up, wonder- 
ed atthe scene around sea but could not 
tell any thing of what had occurred, or be 
made sensible of having done any thing: but 


Eastern Bottles—The Waters of Marah. 





recollected having fetched in water, and of 
having moved from one chair to the other, in 
the kitchen, being the last two acts previous 
to sinking into the trance. His eyes were 
several timesopened by force, and the pupils 
regularly contracted and dilated, but he was 
not sensible to vision. It was ascertained 
from his mother, on the Tuesday following, 
that twelve months previous he had been at- 
tacked with fever, which had affected his 
brain, ana for which he had been sent to the 
Fever House at Battle Bridge, where his 
head was shaved and blistered. 

Query? whether this latter circumstance 
could have,inany way, affected the particu- 
lar nerves oppressed in this trance. 

Benyamin Rive, Surgeon, &c. 
No. 1, Bridge Road, Lambeth. 





(Sel. Mag.) 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Eastern Bottles. 


HARDIN informs us, that the 
Arabs, and all those who lead a 
wandering life, preserve their water, 
milk, and other liquors, in leathern 
bottles. “ They keep in them more 
fresh than otherwise they would do. 
These leathern bottles are made of 
goat-skins. When the animal is killed, 
they cut off its feet and its head, and 
they draw it in this manner out of the 
skin without opening its belly. They 
afterwards sew up the places where the 
legs were cut off and the tail, and when 
it is filled they tie it about the neck. 
These nations, and the country people 
of Persia, never go a journey without a 
small leathern bottle of water hanging 
by their side like a scrip. The great 
leathern bottles are made of the skin of 
a he-goat, and the small ones that serve 
instead of a bottle of water on the road, 
are made of a kid’s skin.” ‘These bot- 
tles are frequently rent when old and 
much used, and are capable of being re- 
paired by being bound up. “ This 
they do,” CuHarpin says, “ sometimes 
by setting in a piece: sometimes by 
gathering up the wounded place in the 
manner of a purse: sometimes they 
put in a round flat piece of wood, and 
_ by that means stop the hole.” 
Mavnpbre.u gives.a similar account. 





Speaking of the Greek convent at Bell- 
mount, near Tripoli in Syria, he says, 
“ The same person whom we saw offi- 
ciating at the altar in his embroidered 
sacerdotal robe, brought us the next 
day, on his own back, a kid and a goat- 
skin of wine as a present from the con- 
vent.” Mr. Bruce gives a description 
of the girba, which seems to be a ves- 
sel of the same kind as those now men- 
tioned, only of dimensions considerably 
larger. ‘A girba is dm ox’s skin, 
squared, and the edges sewed together 
very artificially, by a double seam 
which does not let out water, much 
resembling that upon the best English 
cricket-balls. An opening is left at 
the top of the girba, in the same man- 
ner as the bunghole of a cask ; around 
this the skin is gathered to the size ofa 
large handful, which, when the girba 
is full of water, is tied round with whip- 
cord. These girbas generally contain 
about sixty gallons each, and two of 
them are the load of acamel. They 
are besmeared on the outside with 
grease, as well to hinder the water from 
oozing through, as to prevent its being 
evaporated by the heat of the sun upon 
the girba ; which, in fact, happened to 
us twice, so as to put us in imminent 
danger of perishing with thirst.” 


Vegetable Corrective of Bitter or Brackish Water. 


Exodus xv. 23, 25. “And they 
could not drink of the waters of Ma- 
rah, for they were bitter.—And Mo- 
ses cried unto the Lord; and the 


Lord showed him a tree, which when 
he had cast into the waters, the waters 
were made sweet. 

The Hebrew word marah signifies 
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bitter. The water of the deserts of 
the East in general, and in particular 
in a part of the great Arabian desert, is 
bitter and brackish. It has likewise 
been discovered, that there are several 
kinds of plants by which this water is 


rendered drinkable. ‘Thus, a certain ing 


tree growing on the coast of Coroman- 
del, which is called in the ‘Tamul lan- 
guage nellimaram, possesses this pow- 
er. A missionary of the name of Kir- 
nander states, that in the year 1744 
they had the misfortune to have a fine 
spring, in the garden of the missiona- 
ries turn bitter from a want of rain, 
which is frequently the case. He was 
advised to cut down a nellimaram, and 
to throw it into the spring: he did so, 


and the water became and remained green 


drinkable. The Tamulians, when dig- 
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ie tern employ this wood as the 
yer, which is let down into the 
water, and stones built over it. 

In Peru there is a plant, called by 
the Spaniards Yerva Caniani, which 
has the power of purifying and render- 
i any water, however 
brackish and corrupt. The Peruvians, 
when they travel to Buenos A or 
Chili, always carry the herb with them, 
and do not hesitate to drink any water 
which they meet with on the way, 
when they have purified it with this 
herb ; which is done by pouring the 
water upon it, and letting it stand a few 
minutes before it is wanted for use. 
The water thus purified, nearly resem- 
bles warm water poured upon the best 
tea: its colour is light green with 
a light yellowish tinge. | 


a ee 


The Gates of Ancient Cities. 


Deuteronomy xxi. 19. “And they 
shall bring him out unto the elders of 
his city, and unto the gate of his 
place.”—The gates of cities were in 
former times the places of judicature 
and of common resort. Here the gov- 
ernors and elders of the city went to 
hear complaints, administer justiee, 
make conveyances of titles and 
and, in short, to transact all the pub- 
lic affairs of the place. And hence 
the Psalmist remarks, “ They shall not 
be ashamed when they speak with their 


enemies in the gate.” It is probable, 
that the room or hall where the magis- 
trates sat, was over the gate, be: 

Boaz is.said to go up to te 2% 
the reason of having it 









seems to have been for the con 
of the inhabitants, who, being ull hus- 
bandmen, are forced to pass and repass 


every morning and ing ‘as they 
went to and came from their labour, 
might be more easily called as they 
went by, whenever they were wanted 
to appear on any business. : 





The Asiatic Ox-Goad, 


Judges iii. 31. “And after him 
was Shamgar, the son of Anath, which 
slew of the Philistines six hundre 
men with an ox-goad.”—Mr. Maun- 
drell bas an observation, which at 
once explains this transaction, ahd _re- 
moves every difficulty from the passage. 
He says, “The country people were 
now every where ‘at plough in the 
fields, in order to sow cotton. It was 
observable that in ploughing they used 
goads of an extraordinary size. Upon 
measuring of several, 1 found them 
about eight feet long, and, at the bigger 
end, six inches in circumference. They 
were armed at the lesser end witha 
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sharp prickle, for driving the oxen ; 
and at the other end with a small spade 


d or paddle of iron, strong and massy, 


for cleansing the plough from the clay 
that encumbers it in working. May 
we not from hence conjecture that it 
was with such a goad as one of these, 
that Shamgar made that prodigious 
slaughter related of him, Judges iii. 31 ? 
I am confident that whoever should see 
one of these instruments, would judge 
it to be a weapon not less fit, perhaps 
fitter, than a sword, for such an execu- 
tion. -Goads of this sort I saw always 
used hereabouts, and also in Syria, and 
the reason is, because the same person 
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both drives the oxen, and also holds 
and manages the plough; which makes 
it necessary to use such a goad as is 
above described, to avoid the incum- 
brance of two instruments.” 
Maundrell’s Journey. 
“ At Tyre,” Mr. Buckingham ob- 
serves, “they were ploughing the 
ground for corn. Oxen were yoked 
in pairs for this purpose, and the plough 
was small and of simple construction ; 
so that it appeared necessary for two 
to follow each other in the same fur- 
row, as they invariably did. The 


husbandman, holding the plough witl: 
one hand, by a handle like that of a 
walking-crutch, bore in the other a 
goad of seven or eight feet in length, 
armed with a sharp point of iron at 
one end, and at the other with a_ plate 
of the same metal, shaped like a calk- 
ing-chisel. One attendant only was 
necessary for each plough, as he who 
guided it with one hand, spurred the 
oxen with the point of the goad, and 
cleared the earth from the plough-share, 
by its spaded heel, with the other.” 
Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine. 





Copiousness of Eastern Dews. 


Judges vi. 38. “ And it was so: 
for he rose up early on the morrow, 
and thrust the fleece together, and 
wringed the dew out of the fleece, a 
bowl-full of water.—It may seem a 
little improbable to us who inhabit 
these northern climates, where the 
dews are inconsiderable, how Gideon’s 
fleece, in one night, should contract 
such a quantity, that when he came to 
wring it, a bowl-full of water was pro- 
duced. Irwin, however, in his voyage 


up the Red Sea, when on the Arabian 
shores, observes, “ Difficult as we 
find it to keep ourselves cool in the 
day-time, it is no easy matter to defend 
our bodies from the damps of the night, 
when the wind is loaded with the heav- 
iest dews that ever fell We lie expos- 
ed to the whole weight of the dews ; 
and the cloaks in which we wrap our- 
selves are as wet in the morning as if 
they had been immersed in the sea.” 





Description 


Psalm cvii. 4,5. “ They wandered 
in the wilderness in a solitary way.— 
Thirsty, their soul fainted in them.” — 
“ [t is difficult to form a correct idea 
of a desert, without having been in one. 
It is an endless plain of sand and stones, 
sometimes intermixed with mountains 
of all sizes and heights, without roads 
or shelter, and without any sort of pro- 
duce for food. 

“ Generally speaking, in a desert 
there are a few springs of water, some 
of them at the distance of four, six, and 
eight days journey from one another, 
and not all of sweet water; on the con- 
trary, it is generally salt or bitter; so 
that if the thirsty traveller drinks of it 
his thirst is increased, and he suffers 
more than before. But when the ca- 
lamity happens, that the next well 
which is so anxiously sought for, 
is found dry, the misery of such a situ- 
ation cannot be well described. ‘The 
camels, which afford the only means of 
escape, are so thirsty that they cannot 
proceed to another well, and if the 


of a Desert. 


travellers kill them to extract the little 
liquid which remains in their stomachs, 
they themselves cannot advance any 
further. The situation is dreadful, and 
admits of no resource. Many perish, 
victims of the most horrible thirst. It 
is then that the value of a cup of water 
is really felt. 

‘In such a case there is no distinc- 
tion. Ifthe master has none, the ser- 
vant will not give it to him; for very 
few are the instances where a man will 
voluntarily lose his life to save that of 
another. Whata situation for a man, 
though a rich one, perhaps the owner 
of ail the caravan. He is dying fora 
cup of water—no one gives it to him; 
he offers all he possesses—no one hears 
him; they are all dying, though by 
walking a few hours further they might 
be saved. 

‘In short, to be thirsty in a desert, 
without water, exposed to the burning 
sun, without shelter, and with no hopes 
of finding either, is the most terrible 
situation that a man can be placed in, 

































and one of the greatest sufferings that a 
human being can sustain: the tongue 
and lips swell; a hollow sound is heard 
in the ears which brings on deafness, 
and the brain appears to grow thick 
and inflamed. 

“ [f, unfortunately. any one falls sick 
on the road, he must either endure the 
fatigue of travelling on a camel, which 
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is troublesome even to healthy people, 
or he must be left behind on the sand, 
without any assistance, and remain so 
till a slow death come to relieve him. 
No one remains with him, not even his 
old and faithful servant; no one will 
stay and die with him; all pity his fate, 
but no one will be his companion.” 
Belzoni. 


tied 


Eastern Hospitality. 


Genesis xix. 2. “ Turnin, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house, an 
tarry all night, and wash your feet, 
and ye shall rise up early, and go on 
your ways.”—The Eastern nations 
have always distinguished themselves 
by their great hospitality. The follow- 
ing instance, from Tavernier’s Travels, 
is truly characteristic. 

“We were not above a musket shot 
from Auna, when we met with a come- 
ly old man, who came up to me, and 


taking my horse by the bridle, ‘ Friend,’ 


d said he, ‘come and wash thy feet, and 


eat bread at my house. Thou art a 
stranger, and, since I have met thee 
upon the road, never refuse me the fa- 
vour which I desire of thee.?. We could 
not choose but go along with him to his 
house, where he feasted us in the best 
manner he could, giving us over and 
above barley for our horses; and_for 
ourselves he killed a lamb and some 
hens.” 


————w 


Egyptian Onions. 


Numbers xi. 5. “ We remember the 
onions which we did eat in Egypt free- 
ly.” —“ Whoever has tasted onions in 
Egypt,” observes Hasselquist, “ must 
allow that none can be found better in 
any part of the universe. Here they 
are sweet, in other countries they are 
nauseous and strong; here they are 
soft, whereas in the north and other 
parts they are hard of digestion. 
Hence they cannot, in any place, be 
eaten with less prejudice and more sat- 
isfaction than in Egypt. They eat 
them roasted, cut into four pieces, 
with some bits of roasted meat, which 
the Turks in Egypt call kobah; and 
with this dish they are so delighted that 
I have heard them wish they might en- 
joy it in Paradise. They likewise 
make soup of them in Egypt, cutting 
the onions in small pieces: this I think 
one of the best dishes I ever eat.” 


Dr. Edward Brown, in his descrip- 
tion of Larissa, in Thessaly, ‘says, 
“ The inhabitants use garlick in most 
of their dishes, and their onions are ex- 
traordinary, as large as two or three 
common sized ones with us, and of a 
far better taste; being sharp, quick, 
and pleasantly pungent, without any 
offensive smell. Though I was no 
lover of onions before, yet I found 
these exceedingly pleasant. I asked a 
Chiaus, then with us, who had travel- 
led through most of the Turkish domin- 
ions, whether he had any where met 


with as good onions as those of Thes- 


saly, who answered me that the onions 
of Egypt were better; which was the 
first time I sensibly understood the ex- 
pression in the Scripture ; and ceased 
to wonder why the Israelites lingered 
after the onions of that country.” 





THE SOULS OF THE JUST. 


Souts of the just ! whose truth and love, 
Like light and warmth, once lived below, 

Where have ye ta’en your flight above, 
Leaving life’s vale in wintry woe ? 

God hath withdrawn you near his throne, 
Centre and source of brightness all, 

As o'er yon hills the evening sun 
Recalls his beams when shadows fall. 


But there are wistful eyes that find 
A loss in every parting ray ; 
And there are exiled souls behind 
That long with you to fly away. 
Oh ! happy hour, whea ev'ry germ 
Of captive spirit shall be free, 
And shine with you, all bright and warm, 
Around one glorious Deity! New. 
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(Blackwood’s Edingb. Mag.) 
BEAUTY. 


» “Queldommage que tout cela nourrira ! 

Oui, Monsieur ! mais cela n’est pas pourri.” 

poms BULL and Lord Byron are 

agreed on one point at least. Both 
assert “cant” to be the prevailing mo- 
ral feature of the age we live in. In- 
numerable scribblers have caught up 
the same note, and spun it out in end- 
less variation, and I, among the small 
fry of literature, am fain to join in the 
chorus. Of all cants, then, one of the 
most sickening to my taste is that of 
some parents who pretend (for I give 
them little credit for sincerity) to de- 
precate for their female offspring the 
possession of that precious gift, as it 
really is, or, as they are pleased to term 
it, “that dangerous endowment,” per- 
- sonal attractiveness. They affect, for- 
sooth, to thank Providence that their 
daughters are “no beauties”—or to 
sigh and lament over their dangerous 
comeliness, and then they run out into 
a long string of trite axioms, and stale 
common-places, about the snares and 
vanities of this wicked world, as if 
none but beauties were exposed to the 
assaults of the tempter. Now, I am 
firmly of opinion, (nay, every day ex- 
perience proves it so,) that ugly wo- 
men, called plain by courtesy, are just 
as likely to slip and stumble in those 
treacherous pitfalls, as others of their 
sex, more distinguished by personal 
attractions; and that, on a fair ave- 
rage, pretty. women are the happiest, 
as wellas the most agreeable of the 
species. 

Let us take a fair sample of this ge- 
nus—not a perfect specimen. The 
botanist may select such for his herbal, 
but it would not so well answer our 
purpose in exemplifying human varie- 
ties. Let us suppose a child endowed 
with moderate abilities, an amiable dis- 
position, and a decent share of beauty, 
and other children in the same family, 
gifted in an equal proportion with the 
same mental qualifications, but wholly 
destitute of exterior advantages. Will 
not the fair attractive child be the most 
favoured, the best beloved, generally 
speaking, even of those parents who en- 
deavour to be, and honestly believe 


that they are, most conscientiously im- 
partial? ‘The same anxious cares may, 
it is true, be equally bestowed on all. 
The same tender and e ing epi- 
thets be applied to all—but the eye 
will linger longest on the sweet counte- 
nance of the lovely little one, the paren- 
tal kiss will dwell more fondly on its 
cherub lip, and the voice, in oe 
to it, will be involuntarily modulated to 
softer and more tender tones. I am 
not arguing that this preference, how- 
ever involuntarily and unconscious it 
may be, is even then wholly defensible, 
or that, if knowingly, and weakly yield- 
ed to, it is not entirely inexcusable. I 
only assert that it is in human nature, 
and waving that side of the question, 
which if analyzed would involve a long 
moral discussion, not necessarily con- 
nected with my present subject, I shall 
simply proceed to observe, that if this 
unconscious, irresistible preference fre- 
quently influences even the fondest 
parents, how far more unrestrainedly 
does it manifest itself, in the surround- 
ing circle of friends, guests, relations, 
and casual visitors. How many in- 
dulgences and gratifications are ob- 
tained for the irresistible pleader ! 
How many petitions granted for the re- 
muneration of a kiss! How tenderly 
are the tears of contrition wiped away 
from eyes that look so beautifully re- 
morseful!—And all this, I firmly be- 
lieve, if restrained by good feelings and 
just principle, from reaching a blamea- 
ble success, is productive only of good 
results in the young mind, and that 
children happily constituted by nature 
in person and disposition, thrive best 
(even in a moral sense) in that atmos- 
phere of tender indulgence, and become 
ultimately most amiable and equable, 
least selfish and exacting, in all the va- 
rious relations of life. The reason of 
this I take to be—that they feel the 
most perfect confidence in their fellow- 
creatures; and how many of the best 
affections of our nature spring up and 
flourish under the kindly influence of 
that most Christian feeling! The fair 
engaging child expands into woman- 
hood in the warm sunshine of affection- 
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ate encouragement, and all the delicate 
and grateful emotions of her heart are 
drawn out to bud and blossom in that 
congenial clime;—every individual of 
her family and friends, fondly or cour- 
teously contributing to her happiness or 
pleasure. Will not the desire to repay 
kindness with kindness, love with love, 
blessing with blessing, be the responsive 
impulse of her young heart? She finds 
by every day’s experience, that the ten- 
derest approbation, the warmest encomi- 
ums, the fondest caresses, reward her 
endeavours after the attainment of use- 
ful information, and elegant accomplish- 
ment, and that blessings more expres- 
sively silent, (the eloquent blessings of 
the eye,) beam unutterable things on 
her performance of higher duties ;_ that 
a powerful stimulus to persevere in the 
paths of well-doing,-to strive to be all 
she is thought capable of being ! 

Her natural failings and youthful 
errors are most mildly and tenderly re- 
buked; her motives most charitably 
interpreted—what incentives to conquer 
those failings! to avoid those errors! 
to realize hopes so fondly sanguine ! 
Happiness is far less selfish than sor- 
row. Its natural tendency is to com- 
municate, to infuse itself, as it were, in- 
to every surrounding object; and cer- 
tainly nothing inspires us with such 
good will and charity towards our fel- 
low-creatures, as the sweet conscious- 
ness that they are benevolently dispos- 
ed towards us. If all the discourteous, 
ill-natured, uncharitable things that are 
said and done, were traced back to 
their real source, it would be found that 
every other one at least resulted, not 
from resentment for the infliction of se- 
rious injury, but from some wounded 
feeling, some smarting sense of neglect, 
unkindness, or, it may be, of conscious 
insignificance, a consciousness, (bv the 
way) widely differing from Christian 
humility, and operating far otherwise 
on the heart and temper. 

Allowing these to be fancied, or at 
least fancifully exaggerated injuries, 
their influence on the character is not 
therefore less pernicious, and the ques- 
tion is, Would these corroding, crush- 
ing thoughts, have sprung up in the 
cheering sunshine of favour and indul- 
gence? Haye they not been generat- 
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ed and fostered in a cold, ungenial 
shade, where “flowers that love the 
light” could never blossom ? 

But “vanity! vanity!” saith the 
Preacher. What sevenfold shield can 
fence the heart of woman, against van- 
ity and its satanic legion? The only 


shield, I reply, capable of fencing any 


human heart against the perpetual, in- 
sidious, and ever-varying assaults of 
the tempter—sound moral principles, 
founded on religious knowledge, and a 
firm and humble faith in the truths of 
revelation. When these have not been 
early and sedulously inculcated, the 
Beauty is exposed, indeed, to great and 
peculiar dangers. But, is the ugly wo- 
man, on her part, more secure from 
those temptations, to which also she is 
peculiarly liable? Is vanity solely con- 
fined to the consciousness of personal 
attractions? Is there no such thing as 
conceit of sense, of talent, of taste, of 
goodness——nay, even of humility? 
There is conceit active, and conceit 
passive. ‘That which plumes itself on 
being superior in such and such points, 
is, to my taste, less odious than the 
pharisaical cant, “ Well! thank God, J 
am not soand so.” 

Now, verily, [ am inclined to be- 
lieve, that of all modifications of this 
infirmity—this vice, if you will have it 
s0,—-that is most harmless which 
plumes itself on outward advantages, (I 
speak with exclusive reference to fe- 
male beauties,) and in point of fact, 
have we not often occasion to remark, 
that a pretty, vain, giddy girl, one of 
the most apparently inconsiderate char- 
acter, will settle down for life with a 
companion who deserves and possesses 
her respect and affection, into a domes- 
tic, pradent wife, a careful and tender 
mother, an exemplary mistress of a 
family, while some grave, demure-look- 
ing maiden, guarded at all points in the 
armour of ugliness, bristling all over 
with decorum, and pinched into the 
very pattern of primness and propriety, 
will (if occasion offer) daunch out into 


_such extravagances and indiscretions, 


as defy all calculations on probability 
and liability, and utterly confound the 
wise theories of all deelaimers against 
the dangerous endowment of beauty. 


But, to sum up all—~are there, in the 
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class of beauties, fewer good wives, 
good mothers, good women, and good 
Christians, than amongst those of the 
sex, to whom nature has been more 
niggardly of outward endowments? An 
impartial observer will acknowledge, 
that such characters are found, in pret- 
ty equal proportions, amongst the love- 
ly and unlovely; but, reverting to mi- 
nor considerations, from that higher 
ground of observation, I will venture to 
assert, that there is less vanity,—or, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, less 
solicitude about personal appearance, 
in pretty than in plain women. The 
cause is obvious—the one is perpetual- 
ly striving to make herself, what nature 
has made the other. Its frequent re- 
sult is more perplexing. The exuber- 
ant self-complacency with which an ug- 
ly woman, in the full pomp and pano- 
ply of dress and decoration, seems, as it 
were, to inflate and expand her whole 
person ; and if some solitary charm of 
form or feature, has been grudgingly 
bestowed upon her, what sedulous anx- 
iety to exhibit it to the best advantage ! 
How the malady concentrates itself, in 
a manner, in that peculiar part! Be- 
_ trays itself, by an unnatural and perpe- 
tual distention of the mouth, if a set of 
white and even teeth is the seat of the 
disorder ;—is characterized by a deli- 
cate curve of the fingers, or graceful ac- 
tion of the hand, if that happens to be 
the part affected ; or by a frequent pro- 
trusion of the foot, should the disease 
have possessed itself of the lower ex- 
tremities. 

Good Heavens! in what thing, in 
what place, under what circumstances, 
will not vanity take root, and thrive? 
Stick it, like house-leek, on a bare wall, 
its fibres will insert themselves into the 
crevices, and the plant will prosper 
somehow. Strew it like mustard and 
cress over a few woollen threads in an 
earthen platter, and you may pick sal- 
sad to-morrow. Hang it up like the 
air plant, it will bud and blossom with- 
out other than ethereal nutriment. They 
are inexperienced naturalists, who af- 
firm, that it flourishes only, or peculiar- 
ly, in soil or climate of such and such 
nature and temperature. 

But to all who persist in the belief 
that beauty is the forcing bed of this 
idle flaunting weed—to all parents who 


Beauty. 





are really sincere in deprecating for 
their offspring, what they term so fatal 
an endowment—I would compassion- 
ately suggest one simple expedient, cal- 
culated to strike at the very root of the 
evil. Let the pride of civilization, for 
once, condescend to adopt the . practice 
of those who (for very opposite purpo- 
ses, it is true) flatten the noses, depress 
the skulls, and slit the lips and ears of 
their new-born females. The most 
obstinate charms,—the most inveterate 
beauty,—must infallibly yield to this 
early discipline; to which, for further 
security, may be added, a general tat- 
tooing of the whole person, so that no 
separate part or portion may become a 
strong hold for that subtle demon, who 
can entrench himself in the hem of an 
ear, or the tip of a little finger. But 
whither, in its compassionate zeal for 
the relief of parental anxiety,— whither 
tends this speculative genius? What 
might be the probable result of the mea- 
sures I suggest? If adopted by a few 
leaders of rank and fashion, the univer- 
sal rage for novelty and imitation would 
soon make the practice general, and 
then, indeed, a great and decisive con- 
quest over beauty, might be confident- 
ly anticipated. But, with its utter ex- 
tinction in the land, might not our pre- 
sent conception of its component parts, 
and general combinations, fade away 
to dim recollections? ‘Those also, in 
progress of time, could hardly fail to 
be wholly obliterated; and in their 
stead, would arise a new standard of 
perfection, not less the object of a dan- 
gerous worship, for being the very re- 
verse of a former idol. With the cus- 
tom of a savage nation, we may adopt 
its tastes also; and thenceforward, a 
celebrated beauty of the British Court, 
may be constituted such, by perfections 
similar to those that qualify a Hottentot 
Venus,—-an Esquimaux pétite Maitresse, 
or a reigning toast of the Sandwich 
Islands ; and the first view of a squat 
nose, and flattened pericranium, in his 
new-born babe, may strike into the 
heart of an anxious parent, the same 
pious horror, with which he now con- 
templates the Grecian outline and deli- 
cate proportion of the infant beauty, 
who smiles in his face, with such inno- 
cent unconsciousness of the fatal charms 
with which nature has endowed her. 
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(Lon. Mag.) 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH ROMANCES. 


[RHE passion of love, in Spain, was always associated with dangers and mys- 

teries—and the spirit of chivalry deemed that a lover could hardly be ac- 
ceptable until he had made his title good by deeds of heroism—by long and 
weary watching—or by acts of extravagant devotion. ‘The prize seemed 
worthless that was won without toil and difficulty. In the southern provinces, 
even to the time of Charles III. a youth was not admitted to the common privi- 
leges of his standing, until he had watched over his arms, and had been solemn- 
ly invested with the right to bear them. He was compelled to pass the night in 
the vigil of prayer—in a solitary chapel—his unconsecrated weapons hanging 
near. When the day dawned, they received the sacerdotal blessing, and, from 
that moment, he was allowed to take his nightly rounds (rondar), and to watch 
over and protect the dwelling of his beloved. 


SHEPHERDESS OF EARLY SPRING-TIDE. ' 
Shepherdess ‘of early spring-tide, By the beach-tree, near the fountain, 
With thy look of innocence ; I will dwell and think of thee. 
God be with thee, gentle maiden ! ’Neath the cypress, dark and shady, 
For I wend me far from hence. Long my mournful vigils keep, 

7 Never through the night-tides, Lady ! 
With my flocks I quit for ever Shall these eyelids cease to weep. 
These sweet vales, fair maid! Alas rs 
Thou wilt see me slumbering never When the crippling frost is stalking 
’Midst the flow’rs, and on the grass. O’er the palsied earth—TI'll go 
Time from all these joys shall sever With the moon unsocial walking : 
Which made time so gayly pass. Sending thoughts to thee, and woe. 
Music’s charm and song’s endeavour Waking dreams of vanish’d sweetness, 
Cease—sighs break where gladness was. Watching in thy solitude ; 

: Nought but heaven to be my witness, 

On the snew-o’ermantled mountain And the birdlets of the wood. 


Shall my bed of silence be ; 





Of the species of Romances with which the fair were serenaded, a thousand 
specimens exist, and they are as varied as they are original. Among a people 
overflowing with poetic genius, and harassed by an oppressive and tormenting 
government, which allowed only a bounded flight to the Muse, it may well be 
fancied how the imagination would revel among the subjects which were not 
interdicted, such as chivalry and love. ‘These are treated with an infinite vari- 
ety of form and language, and though often degenerating into excess, their gen- 
eral character is lively and poetical, and they are seldom tainted with any thing 
like grossness or indelicacy. 


WHO'LL BUY A HEART? WHO'LL BUY? WHO'LL BUY? 


Poor heart of mine ! tormenting heart ! How oft beneath its folds lay hid 
Long hast thou teaz’d me—thou and I The gnawing viper’s tooth of woe— 
May just as well agree to part. Will no one buy ? will no one bid ? 


Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? Tis going now. Yes! it must go! 
So little offer’d—it were well 


They offer three testoons—but, no ! To keep it yet—but, no! not I 

4 mihint Noort is cheap at more : I hase astanbecse taney Steers 

‘Tis not of those that wandering go Tho’ ? "Hl buy? ’ ; 
Lian eaiatidnieidaai aanica 7& : Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy | 
Here’s prompt possession—I might tell I would ’twere gone ! for I confess 

A thousand merits ; come and try. I’m tired—and longing to be freed ; 

J have a heart—a heart to sell : Come, bid, fair maiden ! more or less—~ 


Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? So good—-and very cheap indeed. 
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64 Spanish Romances. 


Once more—but once—I cannot dwell Fair lady ! make it all your own, 


Se long—’tis going—going—fie ! And may it ever bless you too ! 
No offer—I’ve a heart to sell : Its broker and its wounded part 
Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy? who'll buy? Your touch can heal. Go, lady ! try, 

i ; And I will give you all a heart, 
Once—twice—and thrice—the money down, You would not buy—you would not buy. 
The heart is now transferr’d to you ; 


>. 


O THOU GAY SPRING TIME. 


The bright suns of heaven 

In glory that roll— 

While I weep o’er my sorrows, 
And gather sweet flowers— 

O crown with thy garlands 
Passion like ours. 


O thou gay spring time, 
Cover’d with flowers, 
Crown with thy garlands 
Passion like burs. 


Crown with white lilies, 
Jasmines, and roses— 
Every gay floweret 
That odour discloses— 
Violets, vervains, 

Pinks and all flowers, 
Crown with your garlands 
Passion like ours. ° 


That forehead serene, 
Where love sits confest, 
Adorn with the zephyrs 
And balm of the east. 
Adorn that bright temple 
With incense of flowers— 
And crown with thy garland 


The tresses of gold j 
A passion like ours. 


That imprison the soul, 


HOW CALM, HOW SWEET THE PLAIN, 


How calm, how sweet the plain 

When spring walks forth—and gloomy days are gone 
—Birds pour their mournful strain, 

The winds expire, the streamlets linger on, 
And from the flowery bed 

Gay smiles awake, and odorous breaths are shed. 


The elm tree and the pine 

Shade from the dazzling of the noon-tide beam ; 
A golden amber line i 

Plays ever sparkling on the gentle stream 
Which rolls across the mead— 

Food for the mouth,—a pillow for the head. 


But thou being absent, all, 

Fair maiden ! loses every beauty now ; 
For thy sweet footsteps fall 

As fall the morn-rays from the mountain brow, 
And gladness and soft joy 

Without thee are but sorrow and annoy. 





It has been before mentioned, that festal songs always accompany the relig- 
ious holidays of Spain; here is one on the Carnival (Antruejo.) These festi- 
vals have always been more joyous than devout; and so, the old proverb sagely 
says, A las romerias de cerca mucha vino y poca cera. 


: COME LET US EAT AND DRINK TO-DAY. 








Comg, let us eat and drink to-day, 
And sing and laugh and banish sorrow, 
For we must part to-morrow. 


In Antruejo’s honour—fill 
The lavghing cup with wine and glee, 
And feast and dance with eager will, 
And crowd the hours with revelry, 
For that is wisdom’s counsel still— 





To-day be gay,—and banish sorrow, 
For we must part to-morrow. 


Honour the saint—the morning ray 
Will introduce the monster death— 
There’s breathing space for joy to-day, 
To-morrow ye shall gasp for breath ; 

So now be frolicksome and gay, 
And tread joy’s round, and banish sorrow, 
For we must part to-morrow. 








ery 


(Lon. Mag.) 
THE CURSE OF COLDENGAME. 


“ Remove not the old landmarks ; and enter not into the fields of the fatherless.” 


PPPHERE is a part of Suffolk known 

by the name of the “dairy dis- 
trict,” which, to the curious in the pas- 
toral branch of domestic economy, 
presents all that is interesting in the 
care and pasturage of cows, and the 
production of the richest cheese and 
butter. When you pass from the land 
of the reap-hook and plough-share into 
the region of natural grass and perpet- 
ual pasturage, you cannot be insensible 
that a corresponding change has taken 
place in the manners and bearing of 
the people. It is true you will find no 
vacant shepherds piping in the dale, 
nor meet with flocks which seem fond 
of any other melody save that of the 
running brooks, where the grass is a- 
bundant and the wild yellow clover green 
and savoury. ‘The herds of cows—the 
ring-straked, the speckled, and the spot- 
ted, seem a most laborious grass-devour- 
ing race,bearing no resemblance tothose 
more favoured animals which browze 
with such delicacy of taste, and low so 
melodiously, over the bloomy fields of 
some of our pastoral bards. If they 
are not of a strict pastoral kind, and 
cannot claim descent from those flocks 
to which Apollo piped and Daphnis 
sang, they are nevertheless a fair and a 
stately breed—of the colour of the rich- 
est cream—with an appetite which 
seems uncloyed with the balmiest mor- 
sels of the fields, and with udders ample 
and distended, nearly touching the 
ground, and seeming ready to shed at 
every step the fragrant treasures they 
contain. 

When you advance into the country, 
and the sharp edge of curiosity is some- 
what blunted, you will find, leisure tu 
observe that each subdivision of the 
district has a system of management 
peculiar to itself. In one place a scru- 
pulous observance of old pastoral rules 
prevails ; in another, the indiscreet 
goddess, Chance, seems to have ac- 
quired the mastery ; while the thirst of 
gain predominates on a_ third division. 


9 ATHENEUM VOL. 1. 2d series. 


Proverbs xxii. 10. 


It is of the division over which Mam- 
mon was then waving his banner that 
our story must speak ; and as it must 
speak with a tongue some sixty years 
old, we may suppose ourselves wafted 
back to that period, and that we are 
looking for the first time over the im- 
mense patriarchal establishment of 
herds, and hinds,and bondwomen. In 
other lands the cows roamed at large, 
feeding in groupes by the brook-banks ; 
but here they stood fastened to rough 
wooden mangers, in rank succeeding 
rank, with cut grass before them, and 
a moveable fénce of rods or reeds to 
protect them from the wind. Many 
men and maidens attended to the filling 
or clearing of the mangers—or moved 
the fences, as the wind shifted, or 
knelt--or, to borrow a northern word, 
“hunkered” and filled their innumer- 
ble pails with milk. Others at home, 
on the cool tiled floors of the dairies, 
transformed, in many a reeking pan, the 
new milked-milk into curds, pressed 
out the whey with their hands, and fill- 
ed the cheese-moulds, and placed them 
under the cheese-presses. Another de- 
partment presented some dozens of 
busy hands extracting, with many a 
plunge and pull, the butter from the 
cream——washing it in cold spring wa- 
ter, and dressing it out in all its attrac- 
tions for market. Overthe whole, one 
or two old, considerate, calculating fe- 
male spirits presided, and seemed, by 
their smooth shining looks, and round 
plump forms, something like suitable 
personifications of those savoury com- 
modities—butter and cheese. 

The house, or rather hall, to which 
all those herds and hinds belonged, 
merits some notice. It had been in 
other times a dwelling of note. Itwas 
built chiefly with beams of framed oak, 
richly carved in adeep sharp old Saxon 
style, with high peat: ends and latticed 
windows, and with many marks of 
original grandeur and antique beauty 
about it. Those who are anxious after 
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day and date for all the labours of man 
may obtain a useful lesson in the con- 
troversy which then burned, and which 
still smoulders, concerning the age of 
the hall. On that very morning in 
which a man somewhat curious about 
truth would desire to commence this 
desultory but remarkable tale, it hap- 
pened that the antiquity of the hall had 
engaged the attention of two persons, 
who, summoned on other business, sat 
under the southern porch-way, side by 
side. From this place they had a view 
of a wandering stream—which had ob- 
tained the name of the Larke, from 
emitting, as it ran, a kind of melodious 
din among its pebbles; they had also 
a view of many clumps of very old and 
stately oaks, and of a distant field graz- 
ed by numerous cows. 


‘It is, indeed,” said one, who had 
all the tokens of the pastoral charge of 
souls about him, “an ancient and a 
venerable place——tradition hesitates 
about the date of its foundation, and 
certain of those sages, the antiquaries, 
have written very learnedly and unin- 
telligibly about it. In groping after 
its date, they have filled their bands 
with idle controversy, and, ina style 
swollen with Norman and Saxon 
names, have floundered on till they are 
stayed by the very reasonable legend of 
the Wolf and St. Edmund’s head—and 
there have they halted for breath before 
they take another step up the dark stair 
of conjecture and absurdity.” “It 
would perhaps be presumptuous,” said 
his companion, who seemed, by his 
shrewd and suspicious eye, to be one 
Jearned in the law, “ while such a con- 
troversy pends, to offer the opinion of 
one so simple as myself: but to eyes less 
inspired indeed than those. through 
which antiquaries look, the house seems 
of the age of Henry VII. The arms 
of the noble name of Bennet may be 
seen very euriously carved amid the 
interlacings of vine and ivy-leaves, 
while over it is the figure of a wolf 
couching with a human head between 
its paws, which it may be either watch- 
ing or devouring. 
matters say it is the wolf and the head 
of St. Edmund—while the simple, and 
therefore unwise, say it is the arms of 
the corporation of weavers—a wolf’s 


The wise on those 


the Curse of Coldengame. 


head with a shuttle in its mouth.” 
“Are ye sure,” said the divine, “ that 
the leaves are those of the grape?” — 
“As sure,” said the lawyer, “ as that 
grapes never grow without leaves.” 
“ Then,” said the divine, “ this throws 
some light on an old boast, that the 
lands of Framlingham, that now flow 
with milk, once flowed with wine.” 
“Ah! the old vine terraces of Fram- 
lingham,” said the lawyer, “ which, 
planted by the Romans, intoxicated the 
Saxons, and filled the monks with de- 
light, and the nuus with joy. Those 
were merry times, Mr. Horegrove ; but 
merry times never last long. And I 
am afraid, after all, that this English 
wine would feel sour to the fastidious 
lips of the present generation.” 


At this moment a female shriek was 
heard in the hall, and the person who 
uttered it came suddenly out, smiting 
one hand upon another, “‘ Come, start 
ye!” said she, addressing at once the 
divine and the lawyer ;—‘ Come, stir 
ye—stir ye: the breath will be out, 
and the devil will be in, and Colden- 
game-hall will lack a master, while ye 
sit here talking of Framlingham oaks 
and Robin Grande’s vine terraces. 
He’s gasping his last gasp, and no a 
sensible soul near him to hear the last 
words of an expiring sinner!” The 
room into which they rose and followed 
this unceremonious messenger was a 
small chamber, hewn out of oak as 
hard as iron, and as black as ink ; and 
lighted by a small window half shut up 
with a vinerun wild. In an old stuffed 
arm-chair—with arms, and mottoes, 
and texts of scripture, strewn over it, 
they found a hale-looking old man, 
who, with clasped hands, and an un- 
settled wildness of eye, sat gazing round 
and round as if something visible to 
him alone flitted from place to place, 
and was giving him great pain. 

‘¢ Where is Elias, my son?” said the 
old man ;—“ when the wind is shaking 
the fruit tree, he should be near to 
gather the fruit. You are welcome, 
Mr. Horegrove—if that’s your name— 
and you, sir, are welcome too—ye are 
the new-come lawyer—ye came here 
when the Norfolk breed of cows came— 
and the dairy district has never thriven 
since. Wecome weeping, Mr. Hore- 











grove, into the world; and we go 
groaning out; and of all that we love, 
we can take nought with us. I wish 
the curse of man and of God would re- 
main behind on the earth with them 
who brought in the brindled breed of 
cows. But when will moaning mend 
us—the fair fields and the pure gold 
we have sinned our souls in seeking 
must bide where they are. What could 
I do with the broad lands of Colden- 
game in another world? And now I 
think that’s nearly as good as a sermon, 
Mr. Horegrove; I knew all. you would 
say, and said it for ye, and so I bid you 
good morrow. And now I think on’t, 
ye may as well take Mr. Windlas the 
awyer with you—lI hate the breed—I 
hate the breed. Will the pleasant 
lands of Coldengame not descend with 
the old name of Neyland, unless it’s 
scribbled on a sheep’s skin by a knave? 
I hate the breed—I hate the breed. 
The Lord deliver the pasture-lands of 
the old district from priests, lawyers, 
and the brindled brood of Norfolk. 
Away with you! Away with you!” 
They rose, and went away. 

A tall handsome young man now 
entered the chamber; he advanced to 
the chair, took the sick man by the 
hand, and turned his head away—to 
hide the tear which was not there to 
drop. Elias Neyland,” said the old 
inan, “ I must leave the green pastures 
of Coldengame and the clear stream of 
the Larke, and all ny milch-cows— 
and a fairer brood never nipt the 
morning grass, nor yielded milk to a 
maiden’s hand—lI must Jeave them all, 
Elias—and leave my gold, and my 
gains, and my thrifty bargains, and the 
prospect of large increase, and all to a 
thriftless and a prodigal son, who spent 
four-pence half-penny at last Ipswich 
fair, and drank the cream off yesterday 
morning’s milk. Men willsay, as they 
hold out their fingers at thee, ¢‘ There 
goes waster Elias, the only son of old 
Saving Edward Neyland.’ Ah! Elias, 
Elias, what made ye of the silver six- 
pence I gave ye on your birth-day— 
ye will break your father’s heart,Elias.” 

“Father,” said the youth, “ your 
days may yet be many; and you may 
live to add field to field, and sum to 
sum; and the delight of gain and the 
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gladness of riches may be yours for a 
score of years. Father, your reproach 
is unjust. I have learned to make 
money work while men sleep—lI beat 
Gisleham at bargain-making ; I took 
in Gripington in open barter at noon- 
day, and fairly outwitted Cresswell out 
of one of his best heifers. I cannot pass 
along the street on a market-day but I 
hear men whisper, ‘ That’s young Ney- 
land of Celdengame—a flint—a nail— 
a file—his father’s a cloud raining 
manna compared to him—he has an 
eye like a cormorant, and every finger 
is a fish-hook.’ ” * My son,” said the 
old man, “ my heart is cheered—ye 
are indeed my child. Ah! I thought 
ye had a touch too much of your mo- 
ther—a wise and a thrifty woman, 
Elias, in all things, save in giving her 
cheese-parings to the parish poor, and 
wearing laced head-gear on holidays— 
her extravagance has shortened my 
days by five years and upwards. Now,, 
Elias, lad, 1 have'some words to say, to 
which ye must listen. When ye hear 
that Duke this, and Earl that, and Lord 
the other thing, recommend a new 
manger and anew cheese-press, and 
an improved creaming-cup, and new 
grasses, and new broods of cows—even 
laugh, and bide by thy wise father’s 
plans. Mind them not—these are mag- 
gots which breed—and where’s the 
harm—in great men’s heads—but great 
men’s heads, Elias, are as empty as a 
milk-pail before milking-time. It was 
biding by one wise plan of thrift, that 
raised me from a poor herdsman to be 
proprietor of Coldengame, with some 
pretty slips of pasture about Cranes- 
ford and Thrandestone. I wish that 
cursed congh would keep away, that I 
might engrave the description of the 
kind of cow which filled my pails and 
pockets upon your memory.” 


The old man coughed long, and then 
re-commenced his train of advice. 
“ My favourite cow had no horns— 
horns will gore others of the herd, and 
spill the pails of milk. She had a 
‘clean, clear throat—a small dewla 
a heavy belly—a ridged back—a large 
carcase and thin legs, with a hollow 
chine and a snake head. Her udder 
was big and her milk-veins large; her 
eye was greedy, and her colour was the 
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hue of her own cream—what I calla 
golden cream. ‘Thy mother favoured 
the brindled sort—but my dying word 
will be a cream, a golden cream. She 
will yield eight gallons a-day, and her 
milk will cast a coat of cream over 
which a mouse might walk dry-footed. 

That’s the cow, Elias, for the world— 
will ye learn the description by heart ?” 
The heir nodded assent, and the old 
mancontinued. “ Now I think I may 
give a thought or two to the other 
world—to the state of my soul, as Par- 
son Horegrove says—not that I have 
so much need as many others, for I 
have ever kept matters close by the 
head there. [ went regularly to 
church—I gave Lady Religion her just 
dues—and her dues are far from light.” 
“Ah! father,” said Elias, “ the church 
is a greater cormorant than the state : 
she claims and takes all the gains of 
Coldengame every tenth year—I think 
her company might be spared.” 
“‘Spared, lad!” said old Neyland, 
‘fiend make their skull into a skim- 
ming-dish for the caldrons of darkness, 
that would wish otherwise. To the 
church and state, my child, I have ever 
given as little as I could—they have 
always put a greedy hand into our 
pockets—and if the parson’s prayers 
can be useful where I am going, it is 
more than I cancredit. I shall soon 
see. Now, Elias, I have ever kept 
nature in as witha bridle-hand. I have 
not diced—nor horse-raced—nor fought 
cocks—-nor bulls—nor sworn an oath, 
save what was for my own advantage— 
and swearing can hardly be regarded 
as sin where the gain is great.” 

As he spoke, a footstep was heard 
in the passage—the door of the cham- 
ber opened, and an old woman, tall and 
erect—with a look keen, shrewd, and 
sarcastic, walked up to the sick man. 
She seemed the votary rather of some 
obsolete order of devotees than the wife 
of a pastoral farmer. She wore a long 
dark mantle, with open sleeves, that 
almost reached the floor—it was drawn 
close round her neck, terminating in a 
small ruff; while a little black print 
bible, clasped and cornered with silver, 
hong by a chain from her girdle nearly 
as low as her feet. ‘“ Edward Ney- 
land !” said she, regarding the old man 


with a look which seemed to make him 


creep together with terror; “ Edward — 


Neyland, the hour of death is come— 
let it be the hour of retribution and re- 
pentance also. Need I tell you who I 
am, and what my meaning is? In the 
dark hour of night, when one child lay 
in its coffin, another was dying in my 
arms, and my husband lay in his shroud 
by my side, ye went and moved our 
landmark, and robbed the widow and 
the fatherless of a fair inheritance. 
When ye justified your villany by a 
false oath, did ye think ye imposed on 
God as ye imposed on man? Arise! 
Edward Neyland; ye have yet strength 
left to do an act of justice—arise! and 
replace the landmark—and if ye die in 
righting the widow and the fatherless, 
ye may hope for grace—but ye are in- 
capable of repentance—ye will die in 
sin—and I am come to curse ye where 
ye sit.” 

Young Ney!and stept in between his 
father and this stern old monitress ; 
and, looking her full in the face, seemed 
willing to impose silence on her by his 
looks. She was not to be so daunted— 
there she stood like the pride of old 
English virtue and truth personified, 
while the demon of gain and rapacity 
seemed represented by the other. 
‘“ Young man,” said the old woman, 
‘<7 read your heart—it is leaping with 
joy at the hope of a speedy possession— 
and ye curse death as dilatory, and 
think the grave and the pit are slow in 
claiming their morsel. ‘There ye stand, 
anxious to succeed to the gains of that 
wretched old man whom God smote 
with a year’s blindness, yet he repented 
not—with a year’s madness, yet he 
cried not for mercy—and when he re- 
stored him to his faculties, did he bless 
the hand of heaven, and rue the wrongs 
he had done to the widow and the or- 
phan? From that infirm portion of 
clay I hope not for restitution—let him 
go unworthily and unblessed to his 
grave—where the loathing worms will 
spare his poisonous carcase. But from 


you, young man—griping and greedy 


as you are, the only child of one whom 
God has sent among us for a curse—I 
expect—nay, I demand justice—and 
see ye delay it not. Now mark my 
words. The tongue that néver spoke 
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on the side of mercy and truth before, 
will command you to do justice to me 
and mine—obey, and thy days shall be 
long in the land—refuse, and withia 
the light of one short moon ye shall be 
summoned before an inexorable judge, 
and an end shall be of thee and thine.” 


‘Woman, woman!” said Elias; 
“dost thou think, with thy clasped 
book at thy belt, and ungracious words 
on thy tongue, to dismay me? Ye have 
been long known for one who could do 
no good for yourself: and whenever 
you have seen a neighbour prosper, lo! 
ye came and clasped your hands and 
shouted, ‘ He bas robbed the widow, 
and plundered the fatherless; and there 
he rides gallantly with the Lincoln 
green coat and silver buttons, who de- 
serves to be made a tassel to a gibbet.’ 
Had honest men their will; ye would 
pass the herring-brook, dame, for an ill- 
wisher—and a prayer of evil prayers.” 
‘The herring-brook which ye will 
pass,” said the old woman, “ will be 
that brook which runs down the valley 
and shadow of death. The old treeis 
rotten and ripe, and the fire will soon 
catch its branches—the young tree 
looks green and fair—but the axe is 
whet, and a stroke shall strike it low, 
when there shall be none to raise it 
again. And the last words ye shall 
utter will be, Ruth Rushbrook said it.” 
And she awaited no reply, but strode 
out of the room. 

Elias, after having fastened the door, 
to secure himself from farther intrusion, 
returned to his father ; but the looks of 
the old man were changed—his face 
was dark, his eye was wandering—and 
his voice sounded like an echo among 
the tombs, “Elias, my son, come near— 
death is more fearsome than J thought— 
and though I wished once to groan out 
my last, leaving ye owner of all the fair 
fields of which I am master, I find it 
may not be. Ye may mind how sore 
your mother pleaded near her last gasp 
to be kind—honest was the word—to the 
widow and the fatherless babes—she 
died with the word landmark, and with 
the name of Rushbrook, on her tongue. 
Now, Elias, I have often tried to do the 
honest deed myself—and one summer 
morning, before the sun or the seed of 
man, save myself, was up, I went out 
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to replace the landmark—but the fields 
looked so green and fair, and my cows 
seemed to graze with so much rapture, 
that my hands refused an act of kind- 
ness to my soul. I have sometimes 
thought that Satan—ye have beard the 
parson preach about him, my man, and 
how he dwells in a bottomless pit, 
where the heat would melt the buckles 
in your shoes—I think Satan himself 
painted the widow’s fields with a richer 
hue, and dyed the grass with a more 
beauteous dye, in order that the temp- 
tation might get the better of my wish 
to be merciful. Lord! lad, if 1 thought 
that the fields are not so rich as I im- 
agined, may the fiend make my right 
leg bone into the drone of a ‘Scotch- 
man’s bagpipe, if I would not, this 
precious moment, restore them to wid- 
ow Rushbrook! Lord help me, and 
have I sinned my soul for seven sand 
hills instead of seven good pasture 
parks. ‘Tell me, Elias, my lad, were 
they clothed, think ye, by the Temp- 
ter, in that long and beautiful herbage, 
in order that I might sell him my soul 
for a simple luck-penny ?” 


“< The cows,” answered Elias, “ love 
the fields—and their milk is more 
abundant and rich from that pasture 
than from others—nine gallons a-day, 
and a pound and a half of butter, each, 
can be no work of the fiends—else he’s 
a kind fiendtous.” ‘ Spoken like thy 
father’s son,” said the old men; “ and 
now hearken to me. All my neigh- 
bours know me for a close-handed 
man—and may be some suspect I am 
no honester than an honest man ooght— 
now mind my words. Ye will soon 
have riches—ye will want only a fair 
name anda fair fame—and these are 
far easier to be had than the broad lands 
of Coldengame. When I am cold— 
and no sooner—send for widow Rush- 
brook, and send for some of the old 
wise heads of the district. Quote some 
two or three words about grace and 
mercy from scripture—thy mother’s 
bible is sewed up in the sleeve of her 
damasked gown—lI sometimes take a 
look at it myself. And, now, I think 
on’t, ye will find my shroud lying be- 
side it—thy mother shaped and sewed, 
it for me—blessed be her thrift—and — 
what was I talking about >—A ye—and 
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ye’ll say that your father felt the con- 
science pang, and commanded ye to 
restore the two fields to Ruth Rush- 
brook which he bad retained—retained, 
Elias, is a soft word—now this will 
open the world to thee with a fine 
sound—Ruth will be delighted, and the 
world will forget the father for the sake 
of the son, and your fortune will bud 
forth and flourish-~and ye will be Sir 
Elias—-or wherefore not Lord? But 
what see ye at the window r—ye will 
see the green fields when I am dead 
and gone.” 

“See at the window?” answered 
Elias ; ‘* if yonder’s not Gaffer Gripp- 
agen driving his brindled Lady Mary 
over the Larke to our cream-coloured 
Cush——he’ll steal the breed—Father, 
d’ye think ye’ll not die till I come 
back ?”? And away he started, mutter- 
ing, “One may find an old man of 
sixty-eight again ; but when shall | find 
two fair. fields such as Suffolk cannot 
match?” A full bour elapsed before he 
returned—he went not near the Larke, 
nor sought he after Gaffer and his 
brindled Lady Mary—but he ran away 
to look at the two fields which were to 
become the property of Ruth Rush- 
brook. He paced them from end to 
end, and from side to side, and shook 
his head and muttered, “I will keep 
them though the dead should rise and 
demand them.” He examined the 
sward; it was rich in natural clover, 
and savoury with the sweetest grasses, 
and tempting to the lip of all cows, 
whether cream-coloured or tawny. He 
muttered again, “ Plague on’t ! must 
the price of his repentante come out of 
my pocket!” and, with a firm resolu- 
tion to retain them, he returned to the 
chamber where the dying man lay. 


The hand of death was fast subduing 
the strength, and softening the hard 
iron spirit, of his father, “ Elias !” he 
sighed, “‘ are ye come? Oh make the 
two fields four if ye would have your 
father to find rest in his grave.” 
“‘ Father,” said the youth, “can ye tell 
me how many stone weight of cheese 
ee sold to Gabriel Grippal, of Ipswich? 

e’s dead, or become bankrupt—and— 
either the devil or the lawyers have the 
picking of him—it matters little which- 
it’s asoreloss.” Elias,” said the old 


man, “I sold him twenty and eight 
stone—half money down—but, oh! 
death’s dealing with me, and he’s a 


hard creditor—I wish I could put over . 


the winter—-I think I could drop away 
with less reluctance in the spring. 
Make the four fields five, Elias—I shall 
sleep the sounder for’t—there’s no 
sleeping in hell-fire, if all tales be true. 
Save us! what put that in my head ?” 

“ Speaking of hell-fire,” said Elias, 
“are ye surethat Stephen Elborde, 
whom men call Steenie Hellbird, may 
be trusted, father? He has a doctor 
and. an attorney with him—and the 
priest rode down the bridle-road this 
morning. He'll confess him, and bless 
him ; and for a piece of gold give him 
absolution for all his sins, and send him 
gaily to heaven, though he had stolen 
the whole county of Suffolk, and moved 
all the widows’ landmarks between 
this and the Land’s End. It’s a reli- 
gion that accommodates itself to men’s 
dispositions and desires, better than any 
form that [ know of. But touching old 
Elborde, depend on’t, his lease is near 
run—I saw smoke in his chimney at 
six this blessed morning—a sign that 
some unthrifty thing is about to hap- 
pen.” “Elias,” said the old man, 
gasping for breath—“ listen to me— 
make the five fields seven, and add to 
them one hundred pieces of gold—and 
then 1 think men will bless me when 
I’m in the grave—and I may take 
heaven in my own hand. Send for 
Ruth Rushbrook, 1] say.” Father,” 
answered Elias, ‘where have ye hid 
the rights of Framlingham lea, the title 
deeds of Grublington? and I have not 
seen for a twelvemonth, and more, the 
silver token by which ye hold of the 
crown Lily-acres and the six fields of 
Skimagain.” “ Elias,” said Edward 
Neyland, his visage sharpening in 
death, and his last respiration rattling 
in his throat ; “ seven fields, I say, and 
one hundred pieces of gold, to Ruth 
Rushbrook—do as I say, and God and 
my spirit shall bless you. Keep them— 
and I shall come from the dead and 
disinherit ye: keep them, and the wid- 
ow’s curse, which missed me, shall fall 
on you: keep them—and God shall 
make ye a wonder and a warning to 
all children who disobey their parents: 
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keep them—and thy young blood shall 
be spilt on thine own threshold, and thy 
habitation shall be in bell!” He fell 
slowly back, when he had done speak- 
ing-—his lips quivered, and a slight 
convulsion was visible in the fingers of 
his right hand. ‘ Father,” said Elias, 
“answer me but one question—how 
many—God! it will never do to die 
now, and so many things unsettled! 
Father, I say.” The old man gave a 
groan—expanded his hands, and sunk 
down and expired. “ Father,” con- 
tinued the son, “ where’s the old cheese- 
mould hid, that’s full of coined gold? 
No,no; he won’t answer that. Father, 
where’s the key that hung at your belt, 
and opened the oaken chest in the dark 
closet ?” and he laid his hand upon a 
bunch of keys, which hung at the old 
man’s girdle. ‘“ He heeds not the rat- 
tle of his coffer keys—he must be far 
gone: Father, father,” he wrung his 
hands—“and have. ye died without 
blessing me! WIl answer for’t, he'll 
never speak on this side of time more. 
There’s a.pretty piece of business. An 
he would open his lips again, I would 
give the widow back a couple of parks 
to hear but the sound of his tongue.” 


The young owner of Coldengame 
stood pondering for a minute’s space, 
at last he shouted, “ Mardel—Mardel, 
ye snail—come here—I have some- 
thing to tell ye, and something to show 
ye, that will make ye pleased and sad 
—Mardel,1 say.” In answer to this 
rude summons, a very old woman—a 
sort of domestic drudge, made her ap- 
pearance, shaking the husk of flax from 
her arms, as she came, and murmuring 
at being taken from her task. “ Here 
ye grumbling gammerstang—hold him 
in the chair, till I search for the keys, 
and lock up the house, and see what I 
am tocall my own. He has been spend- 
ing money lately as if it had noi come 
by the sweat of the brow—it was no 
good symptom of health when he be- 
came a spendthrift.’? “TYroth, and 
that’s true,” said the old domestic g &E 
saw him, no farther back than Tuesday, 
give a quarter of a pound of cheese- 
parings to a beggar’s brat; and a bit of 
mMoney—it could not be less than a half- 
penny—to an old man with a white 
head, who ‘begged hard and long—he 
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has been spending hard lately—but he 
sleeps soundly. Eh! Elias, this is not 
the repose of sleep, but of death—if ye 
keep Coldengame till he awake, ye’ll 
be lord long enough. I trow it was not 
for nought that the bats fluttered, and 
the daws screeched, when I kindled a 
fire in our chamber-chimney yesterday. 
And now I think on’t, I saw two ra- 
vens sitting on the house-top, when I 
rose this morning—a sight I never have 
seen since Crombie the Scotch cow 
died—I think I cried away all my tears 
then—for I can hardly find one to drop 
by my old master’s side.” And she 
put her hands before her face, and rais- 


ed up a kind of low and melancholy 
cry—but no drops of sorrow came, 


Word soon flew over the district that 
Edward Neyland was dead—mourning’ 
made no struggle for mastery with mirth 
—one would have thought that a mill- 
stone had been removed from every 
bosom. The hinds swore deeper oaths, 
the maidens sang merrier songs, the 
dogs barked in chorus, and the very 
cows seemed to feel an increase of 
gladness as they tasted the rich pas- 
tures. “And so old Coldengame’s 
dead,” said one rustic; “ if the devil 
keeps cows, let him make Ned the cow- 
herd—and there will be more wit in 
heil than I wot of if he fails to nick 
him out of some of the best calves.” 
“ Aye! dead!” said the second 
rustic; “dead as a door nail—my 
dream has had a glorious cleari 
up. I dreamed I. saw old Colden- 
game dished out like a roasted pig at 
a bridal dinner, with a sprig of rose- 
mary in his mouth, and the devil 
dining on him in the shape of a great 
hooded crow. And speaking of bri- 
dals, when will little Will Chessel be 
married? The parish gives away the 
bride, and the magistrate recommends 
the nuptials—and a ripe morsel for the 
altar she is.” “Ripe for the altar !” 
said a third rustic; “as ripe as old 
Coldengame was for the grave. ' They 
say that after he died there remained a 
fiend within him that made him move, 
and his lips to mutter—but it must have 
been a conscientious fiend, for when old 
Mardel laid him in his last linen, they 
say he started half up, and cried. ‘Ruth 
Rushbrook’s:.landmark |? Now, d’ye 
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think a dead man’s word will stand 
law?’ “Who the devil doubts it, 
man ?” said a fourth rustic; “a thing 
that won’t stand in common sense, will 


‘stand in law—and precious good law 


too. I wish I had a dead man’s word 
for a thousand pounds—I would put it 
into old Fishook’s hand—he would 
make me good money out of it.” “ But 
have ye heard,” said the fifth rustic, 
“that old Neddy-nick-the-Devil’s to 
be buried like a man of high degree— 
like a Bennet or a Mordaunt—a hearse 
and four horses, no less, to draw him! 
and ranks of people with torches. 
Gore ! an it will be prime sport to see 
old Carrion-crow, the cow-feeder, laid 
in the vaults among our lords and no- 
bles. All’s one to the worms—a king 
or a cowman—and wherefore should If 
grumble? Are ye going to the foot- 
ball match to-night, twelve ona side, 
o’er the moonlight lea? Moll Grab- 
bert will be there—and Nan Reamen- 
cap will be looking on; and our side 
will do their best.” “ Foot-ball!” said 
the sixth and last rustic ; “ who would 
go to foot-ball, and old Coldengame go- 
ing to be buried! Folk expect he will 
come to life again—d’ye think he’ll 
leave the world, that he loved so dear- 
ly, in this quiet and easy way? And 
if he were so disposed, d’ye think mo- 
ther Biblebelt—old Ruth Rushbrook, 
will let him slip decently under the sod, 
without giving him her benediction ? 
Have I not both seen and heard her 
stand at Coldengame’s ‘chamber-win- 
dow at midnight, and shout, ‘A _ wi- 
dow’s curse! a widow’s cry! and a 
widow’s tears! Cursed be he who 
moveth his neighbour’s landmark, and 
robs the widow and the fatherless !’ 
Every body knows the curse of Ruth 
Rushbrook—who has not heard the 
curse she has pronounced on the house 
of Coldengame? and they say it is ful- 
filling.” 

On the day when this conversation 

d, an unwonted crowd of 

ple had assembled at Coldengame hall. 
A hearse, nodding with black horse- 
hair, and streaming. with tears, stood in 
the midst—and so naturally were the 
tears painted, that the young heir, and 
all his dependants, considered weeping 
@ mere superfluity. Elias was decorous 


in his grief—his grief was beyond tears. 
He drew on his father’s boots, and 
strutted from room to room, looking at 
every step on this paternal benefaction, 
which fitted him, as the apothecary re- 
marked, as a mortar fits a pestle. He 
endowed his person in an ample coat, 
with sleeves like carronades, and but- 
tons like butter-prints—and threw aside 
the lappets, to display a scarlet vest, 
ornamented with tarnished lace, which 
had descended into the family, in a 
somewhat oblique way from Matthew 
Hopkins, of Manningtree, witchfinder 
to good King James, who burned and 
hanged those only possessed of a rich 
wardrobe anda familiar spirit. ‘The 
new-born pride of a miser broke out, as 
it ever breaks, in fits of extravagance. 
In every chimney there burned a fire— 
in every window there burned a light— 
the crows, startled by the unaccustom- 
ed glare, rose from their roosting pla- 
ces, and screeched out, according to the 
interpretation ofthe crowd, “Fire! fire!” 

Hunger and thirst, on that auspicious 
day, forsook the mansion where they 
had been born, and fled out of the dis- 
trict. The roasted oxen smoaked— 
the brown ale flowed—and a little rill, 
that runs in the neighbourhood, lost its 
ancient name, and assumed that of 
Brandy-brook—so much was its current 
augmented by the liquor which drunk- 
enness spilt. 

It was past eleven at night when the 
hearse began to move, and the torches 
to stream towards the place of burial. 
The abundance of meat and drink, and 
the mirth which got the better of sor- 
row, gave it more the look of a wed- 
ding than a funeral. All the pastoral 
chiefs of the district were present— 
they gazed on the singular extravagance 
of the scene—wondering in what it was 
all to end. Many of them afterwards 
acknowledged that a presentiment of 
some coming calamity pressed upon 
them. “T’ll tell ye, neighbour,” said 
one ; “ I like none of these grand pro 
cessions. Why should the living waste 
their means on the dead? Lay mein 
white linen—let a kind neighbour ot 
two bear me to the grave—let a short 
prayer be said over me, and let a cup 
of good ale go round--for sorrow | 


ever dry—and that’s the way Dick 























Dilsey, of- Ashbocking, wishes to be 
buried.” “And a wise way it is,” 
said another pastoral proprietor; “ the 
good green sward, say 1. Plague on’t, 
if 1 would like to be laid up like one 
of death’s cut-and-dry morsels for the 
worms, in a mouldy vault. It may do 
well enough for the lords, and the no- 
bles, and other folk with carcasses which 
disease has rendered uneatable. But a 
man as wholesome as a breeze in May 
—as fresh as a new-moulded cheese, 
and as sweet as new-churned butter— 
a ten-foot grave, and a green sod for 
him—and that’s what Hodge Guthram, 
of Thrandestone, thinks.” “Ah! but, 
man,” said John AS ae of ee 
eringham, “ ye speak like one of the 
imale men of Suffolk, who wished to 
be kings, for the sake of living ever 
on sweet cream and cheese-parings. 
Young Coldengame is laying the foun- 
dation-stone of a house that is to give 
knights and nobles to the land. Ye 
will see him soon in a carriage with 
three churn staffs and a half cheese for 
a coat of arms ; and his motto will be, 
‘My father’s cat liked his neighbour’s 
cream.’ And ye know well, neigh- 
bours, this is more than likely. A cres- 
cent has been suggested instead of a 
cheese—the moon is made of green 
cheese—therefore men call her the Suf- 
folk lanthorn ; but I have counselled him 
to stand by the cheese—I am a plain 
man, and like comprehensible things.” 
They had now reached the church- 
yard—a romantic burial-ground, over- 
shaded by lines of lofty elms, under- 
neath the boughs of which flashed a suc- 
cession of torches. By the same wav- 
ering and uncertain light the relics of 
ap ancient gothic church might be seen, 
and rank after rank of tomb-stones, re- 
cording the resting-places of the old 
worthies of the district. Before them 
yawned the vault destined to receive 
the first of the house of Neyland that 
had ever been buried in lead ; the pi- 
lasters of the door gave room for two 
mourners with enormous torches, be- 
tween which the coffin, richly covered 
with velvet, was borne down the broad 
stone stairs. A line of mourners, and 
a stream of torches, followed; and 
round the whole, the hinds of the dis- 
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trict gathered, gazing at the piled-up 
pera their old nobles, and wonder- 
ing what took old Ned Neyland, the 
cow-feeder, among them. 

The clergyman, with a voice which 
to those in the open air sounded as hol- 
low as the proverbial voice from the 


‘grave, proceeded with the burial ser- 


vice ; and, lifting up a handful of the 
dust at his feet, was about to cast it on 
the coffin, completing the symbolical 
presentation of sepulture— dust to dust. 
He was startled—and his hand stayed 
by a human figure, which, shrouded 
from head to foot, started from among 
the piled-up coffins, and cried out, 
“ K.dward Neyland, I forbid thy bod 
to lie here!” “ It is Ruth Rashbrook, 
whispered a voice or two, scarce audi- 
ble with shuddering. ‘“ Woman,” said 
the clergyman, with a mild beseeching 
voice, “I desire you to depart, or be 
silent—let dust be laid to dust—let the 
body, out of which the spirit has pass- 
ed, moulder in peace. War not with 
inanimate clay! ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.’” Hark ye, Sir 
Priest,” said Ruth, “I interpret not 
what heaven says of a scene like this, 
but I will tell you what a frail and in- 
jured mortal thinks: that whoso lays 
the dust of the unrepenting sinner— 
the robber of the widow and the fath- 
erless—the mover of his neighbour’s 
landmark—whoso lays him, with words 
of scripture and with prayer, to min- 
gle with the dust of the bigh-born, the 
high-souled, and brave—doth a wrong 
which will bring vengeance down on 
the living, and fierce judgment on the 
dead. Lay him among the sordid and 
the vile—lay him in some dark and se- 
questered nook, over which an honest 
man’s foot will never tread—and let all 
men look at his grave as they pass, and 
point the moral to their children with 
the infamous name of Neyland.” 

The clergyman stood with the dust 
in his hands looking on the rapt and 
enthusiastic woman. The young heir 
of Coldengame was alone unmoved 
and undaunted. “Get thee gone, foul 
woman !” he said ; “ wilt thou tear the 
morsel from the grave ?”—“ Wreteh !” 
said Ruth, “the power is not given 
thee to harm one hair of my head. 
Remove thy hands, and give ear one 
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moment. Vengeance for a wrong 
which made me and my children beg- 
gars has been my earnest cry to heav- 
en, morning, noon, and night, for many, 
many years. Listenh—will you obey 
your father’s dying words? will you 
restore the seven fields to the widow 
and the fatherless? Behold ye all, how 
hardened he stands, and answers me 
not; while one may number seven, 
will I give him before I speak in other 
words.”” And she paused and stood, 
with her eyes closed and her arms ex- 
tended. More than the time she nam- 
ed had elapsed—she broke out with a 
startling cry, that made the church- 
yard echo. Elias Neyland—before 
man, and before God, I warn you that 
the curse which I invoked on Colden- 
game is about to be fulfilled. A blow 
shall come in the dark, and no one 
shall know the hand that dealt it. 
Arise!” and she struck the coffin with 
her foot; “ Arise! let a spirit come 
forth, an evil spirit, and smite and de- 
stroy——let the name of Neyland live no 
more on the earth.” And gliding 
from among the mourners, she disap- 
peared in the church-yard. One of the 
torch-bearers, at the entrance of the 
vault, uttered a cry as she passed him, 
more like the bellow of a startled bull 
than like the cry of a human creature. 
“Why, what the fiend makes thee 
afeard, man?” said his companion; 
“it’s only an old woman, though a 
fearful one. What would you have 
said hadyou seen her ghost ?”’ ** Ghost, 
man!” said the other ; * I would rath- 
er lay my head all night on Queen 
Mary’s bloody stone at Framlingham 
than have seen such a sight——for if that 
was not old mother Biblebelt, I’m the 
Christmas flowering thorn of Parham, 
and no longer Bill Boxhall.” ‘ And 
what if it be, lad?” said the other; 
“old dame Biblebelt won’t bite thee, 
man; hang it, ye’ll drop the torch.” 
‘“‘ Bite me,” said the first spokesman ; 
“how could she bite me? for the old 
woman’s dead—aye! dead—-as dead 
as a post, and as stiff'as a crutch, and 
as cold asa stone. What the deuce 
could she be wanting here! I'll hold 
thee it can be for no good—I shall find 
my brindied cow dead at the stake— 
or my wife Sue ready for her last linen. 








And yet I’m not sure that she’s dead 
either—I know she’s bed-fast; and 
old dame Clenche, who makes the gos- 
sip caudle, told me that her glass was 
run.” - 

One by one, the mourners quitted 
the vault—and two by two, they left 
the church-yard, and proceeded to- 
wards Coldengame hall, which lay a 
short mile distant. The heir of Colden- 
game was observed to linger in the 
vault—he was the last that left it ; and 
as he passed through the church-yard, 
his face was flushed, his eye restless— 
he regarded no one—he associated 
with no one—but walked slowly home- 
wards. It was onthe stroke of twelve. 
The day had been unusually sultry, the 
cattle had sought the shaded parts of 
their pastures—had stood up to their 
bellies in the brooks, and the sun had 
gone down without leaving a cloud or 
a speck behind. But the eye of the ex- 
perienced swain, as it skimmed along 
the hill-tops where the land and sky 
met, or rested on the darkening beams 
of the departed sun, foresaw an ap- 
proaching storm, and secured his cat- 
tle, and called his children home. The 
sky to a late hour continued clear 
you might have heard the Larke utter 
a loud murmur—gusts of wind shook 
the oaks of Framlingham, while the in- 
numerable rooks which found shelter 
in the groves of the district sought out 
the most sheltered trees—they seemed 
to expect the sweep of the tempest 
from the east. 

The mourners, or to use a more sui- 
table word for those who sorrowed not 
—the guests, had all reached Colden- 
game, and were gathered round the ta- 
bles—spice cake and dainties were 
ready ; and the wine bottles stood in 
clusters, with their corks undrawn. 
Many a thirsty and expecting lip was 
there—and many an eye was turned to 
the door, expecting the heir—but no 
heir appeared—the church clock was 
striking twelve. A sudden rush of 
wind shook the roof, and made the 
wine-bottles clatter—flash succeeding 
flash of lightning followed—rain de- 
scended on the house like a brook; 
and the two tall oak-trees, which stood 
before the porch, were cast to the 
ground. The foot as of one running 








was heard—and thick breathings— 
the sound echoed on the pavement—it 
was heard on the threshold—it ceased, 
and came no farther. ‘ Some one has 
caught a fall,” cried old John Copin- 
dale, of Gilsingame; and he ran to the 
door; and there lay Elias Neyland 
over an old carved stone which stood 
at the porch—his eyes were dilated, 
his nostrils expanded, his locks stand- 
ing in stiffened curls—it seemed that 
death had frozen him up amid a fit of 
moral horror—no one could look on 
him and keep from shuddering. They 
carried him into the chamber—they 
chafed his temples—they loosed his 
dress—no wound appeared—but life 
had utterly left him. At last a small 
wound is discovered in his left side— 
not straight, like the wound of a sword 
—nor round, like that of a ball; but 
forming a waving line, an inch in length, 
and deeper than it was necessary to go 
to expel life. Not a drop of blood 
flowed. 


** Some one has stabbed him,” said 
John Bloodmore ; “ and the weapon 
has been a comical one—but crooked 
though it was, a straight piece of steel 
could scarce have been more handy.” 
“'That’s no sword wound,” said old 
Guthram, who had been a soldier in 
his youth ;—“ no sword ever wrote its 
deeds in characters so crooked as that 
—it is a wound, nevertheless, and a 
deadly one. Who will heir the broad 
lands of Coldengame now?” “ If it 
isnot a sword wound,” said young 
Lackland, the poacher, “ it is as little 
the wound of a ball—powder never 
gives lead the leisure to make such cu- 
rious work. I wonder now how it has 
been done—it’s a pretty secret. It’s 
some o’er-sea fashion that’s done with 
little din. ll warrant, shot and steel 
will go out of vogue, like Robin Hood’s 
arrows.” ‘J.ead and steel!” said 
Harry Hasleton ; “any one may see 
it’s the work of a more ethereal hand 
than what deals with such weapons. 
It’s the death stroke of some evil spirit. 
Does it look like the deed of blade or 
bullet? Look at that face of horror— 
these eyes started in terror from their 
sockets—these hands clenched and con- 
yulsed—and that wound which refuses 
to Open and bleed. It’s the angry spi- 
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rit of his father—it’s clear that no mor- 
tal could do the deed so deftly.” 
“ Aye, aye,” said more mourners than 
one, “no doubt—no doubt—he was of 
a greedy anda sinful race—heaven has 
taken him into his own hand, and sent 
a spirit to smite him on his own thresh- 
old.” “It is the work of heaven, in- 
deed,” said Mr. Horegrove, the cler- 
gyman; “and let the wicked be warn- 
ed. With what weapon hath God 
smitten him ?—with the weapon of 
wrath—the sword of fire. It was no 
evil shape that came—it was the spirit 
of the tempest—the storm blew, and 
the fire came, and it smote the clay, 
and the clay fell. ‘The heathen hath 
said, what lightning strikes is a thing 
accursed—I will not say with the hea- 
then, since the lightning strikes the 
green trees and the barren rocks; but I 
accept it as< sign of anger and sore 
displeasure—and all who hear me 
would do well to humble themselves in 
secret, and confess their sins to God, 
and seek for forgiveness.” 


“ Forgiveness !” said an old woman, 
a domestic of the house of Neyland, 
who stood at the door of the chamber, 
and heard imperfectly what the divine 
said; would ye forgive the hand that 
slew the last hope of my master’s 
house? Ye call him griping, and 
hard-hearted ; but had ye nursed him 
on your knees, as I have done—had 
ye carried him out of a dead mother’s 
bosom, and dandled him, as these two 
hands have, in the sunny air—ye 
would feel as I feel, and pity an old 
woman’s wail. Hold away, and let 
me look on him—the only one that 
never had aught but an open hand, and 
a warm heart tome.” And she stoop- 
ed over the body, and shook her 
head sorrowfully, and dropt a tear or 
two. 

The story of the death of Elias Ney- 
land flew over the land with something 
like a supernatural speed ; and every 
mile that it went, some wild and won- 
derful embellishment was added. In 
those times the old beliefs of the dis- 
trict were in active force—the minds 
of men had not been sobered down to 
doubt all, and believe nothing—the 
evil spirit of political writing was not 
then unchained and let loose among the 
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multitude ; and the fear of punishment 
in another world, for crimes wrought in 
this, was still the whip to hold men in 
order, which the poet has imagined. 
The tragic close of the line of Neyland 
was dramatised by the active imagina- 
tions of the peasantry. One had seen 
strange lights—a second had heard 
strange noises—and a third had seen 
a shape so questionable, that he had no 
doubt the spirit of old Neyland, invok- 
ed by the powers of Ruth Rushbrook, 
had come back to earth to punish a dis- 
obedient son. 


Several of the ruling names of the 
district—the Chiltons, the Peytons, the 
Malets, the Winthorps, and Gurdons, 
were there along with Mr. Horegrove, 
the divine, when an old man came 
pressing forward, with the sweat of 
fear, as well as of haste, on his brow— 
he looked on the body, and said, 
* Who doubts that a supernatural hand 
was here? I myself have seen a sight 
which will be ever before me, were I to 
live these threescore years and seven.” 
“Old man,” said the divine, “ re- 
member that you stand before a body 
on which the hand of God hath this 
evening been, and that your words are 
for the ears of devout men-—speak, 
therefore, advisedly—-we seek for 
truth—we wish not to find romance.” 
“ Romance!” said the old man, 
“what’s that? But if it be ought of a 
man’s invention, then I tell ye that 
truth is wilder than the wildest ro- 
moance—truth, and truth only, shall I 
tell you. 

“ Look at this child ;” and he held 
up an infant, which he had folded up 
very carefully in a long mantle ; “ and 
wonder not that I love it. The child 
grew weak, and began to fade away, 
and | wrapt it up as you see, and came 
to pass it through a cloven ash at Col- 
dengame, as my fathers have done be- 
fore me, when something evil had 
breathed upon their babes. I singled 
out a fair tree—a_ stripling ash—I 
cleft it with my own hands—and hav- 
ing blessed my babe, first I passed it 
eastward ,with a prayer—then I brought 
it westward, with another prayer—and 
each time that J slipt it through, it 
laughed, and leaped for joy. So I tied 
up the young tree with a careful hand 
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—for asthe wood grows together, so 
will my child recover. And TI stood 
and blessed the tree, as the old story 
bids us—and looked upon it, that I- 
might know it again. ‘The church 
clock had warned twelve, when an owl 
flew by, and a bat followed—and a 
cloud came over the moon, and thick 
rain fell, and the wind was loosed, and 
thunder was heard, and fire from heav- 
en ran along the ground. I trembled 
for my babe. But that was nought. 
What think ye Isaw? Nay,I am 
not sure that I saw it, either—and yet 
how such a vision should come into my 
brain, unless it passed before me, I 
know not. Stppose that I saw it. 
Then ye may suppose me half way 
from Coldengame to the church-yard 
—and that, as I stood with my babe 
in my arms, [ saw a fearful tight run- 
ning upon the grass. And then I saw 
the shapes or shadows of men coming 
—they were shadows if shadows can 
be without bodies, and they came all 
muttering, and muttering, and mutter- 
ing—making a noise—like the twitter 
of wild geese wher they hear a distant 
sound. I may not, dare not name 
them—for there I saw all the evil do- 
ers of the district—some dead many 
years, and some dead, as it were, but 
yesterday, and they went sweeping 
away towards Coldengame—and who 
d’ye think was the hindmost? who 
but old Ned Neyland himself. Why, 
the wickedest spirits should be last, let 
the divines tell ye—but there he was— 
much the same griping and deceitful 
look that he had when living. Had 
there been justice ameng the damned, 
he would have been at the head of 
them. I followed with my child—for 
why should I fear these babes of dark- 
ness f—and then I heard the cry that 
young Coldengame was killed on his 
own threshold. And now ye know as 
much as Ido.” And when he had 
done speaking, he departed. 


When all present had exhausted their 
conjectures, and the superstitious im- 
pulse was beginning to abate, they re- 
moved the body into a little chamber, 
with a window which opened upon the 
lawn; and returning to the wine, cir- 
culated the cup with a grave and a si- 
lent rapidity. The storm had for some 














time flown by, the moon had resumed 
her reign, and you might have seen the 
rooks pluming their drenched wings, on 
the pine-trees, for a mile around. All 
the marvellous stories of the dead and 
the wicked, which the district contain- 
ed—were told with many a comment— 
it was still two hours from the morning 
light. “There was wild Tom Grim- 
stone,” said one, “ you know Tom— 
(Why this wine grows better) he was 
passing through Dowsley church-yard, 
when his foot took an old skull, and 
Tom tumbled. (This is what I call 
right stuff.) So he turned round, and 
gave it a blow with his foot. ‘I would 
come and sup with ye to-night for all 
that has passed,’ said Tom to the skull, 
‘if ye had the grace to ask me.’ Now 
at midnight—(Another cup of wine, 
Gilsington, for I tell this story badly )— 
At midnight a voice came crying 
‘Come sup with me.’ And Tom’s 
grandame rose from her knees, and 
said, ‘ What voice is that ?’>—and the 
voice answered, ‘Ah! had it not been 
for thy prayers, Tom Grimstone should 
have supped with me in hell.’ It’s a 
true story—I have heard it a hundred 
times.” 


Ere he bad done speaking, a voice, 
to which two or three were instantly 
joined, cried, “In heaven’s name, come 
here! Elias is up and gone, body as 
well as soul.” All rushed into the 
chamber—it was floating with blood, 
but no body was to be found. “An 
evil spirit has entered the body, and 
walked away with it into the bottomless 
pit,” said one.—“It is the hand of 
heaven,” said a “second. The hand 
of the fiend, rather,” said a third. “ He 
has gone forth at the window,” said a 
fourth, leaping into the lawn; ‘and 
here’s his blood staining all the grass— 
like the blood of a wounded deer.” 
“T have lost the trace now,” cried a 
fifth; “he has sunk into the earth 
here—the blood is scarce cooled on the 
grass.” “And here he lies,” cried a 
sixth, on this small narrow ridge— 
and half-a-dozen cows are running 
snuffing and marvelling round bim; 
he’s cold and stiff.” “ And there’s a 
carved stone under him,” said a sev- 
enth; “his blood has run freely over 
it—the curse of Coldengame’s: fulfil- 
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ling.” It is fulfilling, indeed,” said 
an old pious man, whose white hairs 
had not been abroad in the night damp 
for fifteen years. ‘ Here stood the 
landmark of Ruth Rushbrook ; and 
here have I seen her kneeling, crying 
for heaven’s vengeance on the spoiler 
of the widow and the fatherless. We 
buried the father yesterday, and here 
lies his only son to-night—his life’s 
blood marking the boundary, and stain- 
ing the stone land-mark, which in a 
fatal hour he removed. Let us carry 
this youth home ; and when we see an 
evil deed done, and him that did it 
flourishing, let us think on the name of 
Neyland, and on the curse of Colden- 
game.” 


In the course of this wild story the 
current of the narrative has been allow- 
ed to meander according to all the va- 
rieties of popular belief. In telling a 
tale which is old and mysterious—and 
perhaps can never be unravelled—it is 
best to relate all the various versions 
and comments in the order in which 
they come: it forms a curious history 
of traditional belief, and affords an op- 
portunity to a reader desirous of signal- 
izing bis own sagacity of coming to a 
conclusion satisfactory at least to him- 
self. 1 have not ventured any opinion 
of my own—I wish not to be wiser 
than- other men—such a distinction 
would be exceedingly painful; and I 
am quite willing to believe with all the 
varying traditions in the dairy district 
of Suffolk. Once indeed, in my youth- 
ful and undiscerning days, I had the 
hardihood to endeavour to draw aside 
the supernatural veil which belief had 
extended over the catastrophe of the 
house of Neyland—it was looked upon 
as an insult to the country—and | lost 
many a choice and wonderful legend— 
for the flowing founts of ancient stories 
instantly dried up—and I lost an annvu- 
al present of two noble cheeses, which 
the rich pastures of Coldengame pro- 
duced. When J had written thus far, 
I submitted my narrative to a worthy 
old pastoral proprietor of Suffolk, who 
was pleased to commend the spirit in 
which I had united all the circumstan- 
ces and opinions together. The land- 
mark, he assured me, is still pointed 
out by the peasantry, stained with 
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blood—no one presumes to touch it— 
for the spirits of the two Neylands are 
laid below it—-and they would be let 
loose again on earth, were it removed. 
He had the charity to assure me, that 
he thought good old feelings and beliefs, 
and salutary terrors of evil, and dread 
of the invisible world, would be cher- 


ished and strengthened by the publica- 
tion of this legend—and he bade me 
hope that the proprietors of the butter 
and cheese portion of Suffolk would re- 
ward my desire to signalize their coun- 
try by a mark of their respect worthy 
of my merit, and of their own unrival- 
led pastoral productions. 





—_—-——-——— 


PERKINS’S STEAM ENGINE. 


(Mon. 


We have seen many attempts to ex- 

plain the principles of Mr. Per- 
kin’s new steam-engine, but none which 
is more likely to render them plain to 
every capacity than the observations 
contained in the Four Dialogues just 
published between an Oxford Tutor 
and a Disciple of the Common Sense 
Philosophy. Many of our readers will 
therefore’ thank us for giving place to 


the passage :-— 

“‘ The basis of Mr. Perkins’s improve- 
ment consists in his bringing water into ac- 
tual contact with the metal, by which the 
excitement is directly communicated to the 
water, which excitement, heretofore, has 
been allowed to dissipate itself by the sim- 
ultaneous generation of steam. The atomic 
motion, transferred by the fixation of the 
gases in the process of the external com- 
bustion, passes through the substance of 
the vessel containing the water, and its 
first effect has been to convert the adjoining 
liquid into steaus. Room being allowed in 
ordinary boilers for the expansion of this 
steam, the ultimate force consisted only of 
the first simple force ; or, if accelerated, 
the acceleration depended on the vague di- 
mensions and decreasing strength of an 
extended surface of boiler. But Mr. Per- 
kins has contrived to press his liquid into 
his boiler, or generator, home to the inte- 
rior surface of his generator, and to keep 
it full, so that no steam can be simultane- 
ously generated, and hence, as the motion 
transferred by the fixation of the gases in 
the adjacent combustion is not simultane- 
ously distributed in steam, the contained 
water receives all the acceleration of ex- 
citement of which itis susceptible. This 
accumulated excitement, docs not, how- 
ever, burst the generator, because the 
strength, other things alike, is inversely as 
the dimensions, and the thickness can con- 
veniently, in so small a bulk, be increased 
to any required degree ; thus, less of the 
motion transferred from the combustion is 
Jost, than when, by the old system, steam 
was simultaneously generated; and the 
continued addition accelerates the excite- 
ment of the water, on the principle of ac- 
celerated motion iv falling bodies. From 
this effect of acceleration, which cannot be 
complete in an ordinary expanded boiler, 
Mr. Perkins obtains great excitement with 


Feb.) 


much less fuel, or less gas-fixing, by com- 
bustion. He loses no motion, and he ap- 
propriates the whole by an accelerated re- 
sult. The expansive force is all the mo- 
tion of the gases fixed by the combustion ,; 
and, as long as the strength of cohesion in 
the materials of the generator is greater 
than the expansive force, no explosion can 
take place. But, as soon as Mr. P. has suf- 
ficiently excited his water, he allows some 
of it to escape, and every drop then evolves 
in steam many hundred times the original 
bulk. The excited atoms, of course, per- 
form large orbits, creating a local vacuum, 
therefare, a perception of coldness to the 
evaporating hand plunged into it, and a 
force of expansion equal to any required, 
as 500lbs. or 20,000lbs. to the square inch. 
It is a case of motion compressed. The 
confined atoms of water are not to be sup- 
posed at rest; on the contrary, no motion 
is lost or gained in the whole process. It 
previously existed in the gases of the at- 
mosphere ; these are fixed by the combus- 
tion, which is a mere process of gaseous 
fixation ; the generator and its contained 
water are placed in contact ; the atoms in 
water receive the motion, but are unable, 
for want of space, to exhibit any of it in 
forming steam; the continuance of the 
transfer of motion causes acceleration, and 
a violent tendency to escape, which, how- 
ever, is prevented, till the excitement is suf- 
ficient to evolve gas of the required power. 
Rationally explained, Mr. P.’s machine is 
founded on principles strictly philosophi- 
cal:—he has safely generated a force be- 
fore unknown ; and, if he had failed to ap- 
ply it with skill, his past reputation, as a 
mechanic of the first order, would have been 
undeserved. Till we have fallen upon a me- 
thod of applying gases themselves in various 
degrees of condensation, as contrasted with 
mechanical powers, we must be content to 
regard Mr. Perkins’s contrivance for pro- 
ducing the same power with one gallon of 
water as with sixty, and with one bushel of 
coals as with four, as the limit of human in- 
genuity in this branch of human art. At 
the same time I am persuaded, that the ap- 
plication of the force transferred by com- 
bustion through water, for the purpose of 
arriving at mechanical power, will by pos- 
terity be considered asa very bungling pro- 
cedure ; and I think that it has been con- 
tinued merely because mankind have been 
confounded by the nonsense about caloric. 
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THE GRACES ; OR LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
(Blackwood’s Mag.) 


DECEMBER. 


And after him next came the chill December, 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember. 


SPENSER. 
Wextcome—Ancient of the year ! 
Though thy face be pale and drear, 
Though thine eye be veil’d in night, 
Though thy scatter’d locks be white, 
Though thy feeble form be bow’d 

In the mantle of the cloud. 


Yet, December, with thee come 
All the old delights of home ; 
Lovelier never stole the hour 

In the summer's rosy bower, 
Than around thy social hearth, 
When the few we love on earth, 
With their hearts of holiday, 

Meet to laugh the night away ; 
Talking of the thousand things 
That to time give swiftest wings ; 
Not unmix’d with memories dear ; 
Such as, in a higher sphere, 
Might bedim an angel’s eye, 
Feelings of the days gone by ; 

Of the friends who made a part 
Of our earlier heart of heart ; 
Thoughts that still around us twine 
With a chasten’d woe divine. 


But, when all are wrapp’d in sleep, 
Let me list the whirlwind’s sweep, 
Rushing through the forest hoar 
Like a charging army’s roar. 

Or, with thoughts of riper age, 
Wonder o’er some spiendid page, 
Writ as with the burning coal, 
Transcript of the Grecian’s soul ! 
Or the ponderous tomes unhasp 
Where a later spirit’s grasp, 
Summon’d from a loftier band, 
Spite of rack, and blade, and brand, 
With the might of Miracle, 

Rent the more than pagan veil, 
And disclos’d to mankind's eyes 
God’s true pathway to the skies. 


Every autumn Jeaf has fled, 
But a nobler tree has shed 
Nobler scions from its bough ; 
Pale Mortality ! ‘tis thou 
That hast flung them on the ground 
In the year’s mysterious round ! 
hou that hadst the great “ ‘To come,” 
Thing of terror !—Darkness !—~Tomb ! 
Oh! for some celestial one, 
That has through thy portals gone ! 
To pour upon our cloudy eye 
the vision—what it is “ to die.”—— 
et, no seraph traveller 
ends his starry pinion here ; 
ince the birth of hoary Time, 
All is silent, stern, sublime, 


All unlimited,—unknown ! 
Father ! may thy will be done ! 
Let me die, or let me live, 

Kine or Spirits ! but—forgive ! 


There are about fifty pages of anec- 
dote and jeux desprit, which form by 
no means the least interesting. part of 
the work. They are almost entirely 
from the highest rank of society, and 
in some instances, by individuals whose 
wit has hitherto been but little known 
tothe public. ‘Talleyrand, whom we 
suppose to be meant under the name of 
the Minister, is, however, sufficiently 
acknowledged as one ef the most fertile 
and subtle wits of the day; but the bon 
mots which we have attributed to him, 
are to us perfectly original. The fol- 
lowing seems extremely piquant. 

“ The late Fouche and T. had quarrelled. 
On their next meeting, ‘M. de T.,’ said 
Fouche, ‘you need not triumph in your 
rank. Under an usurpation, the greatest 


scoundrel may be prime minister, if he 
please.'—‘ How fortunate, then 


for me 
M. Fouche,’ said T., ‘ that you condescended 
to be Minister of Police!” 


Our readers will thank us for giving 
the following touching and po 


fragment. 


A BRIDAL SONG. 


Caligine profonda 

Gia opprime i sensi miei 
De) piu fatale orror 

Per sempre Io ti perdei. 


Comer ye toseek me? Then bear me home, 
For the lover is banish’d—the bridegroom 
in come ! 
Hear ye the chime of the bridal bell ? 
Soon shall it toll a funeral knell. 
Hear ye the bridal song this morn ? 
Soen shall ye hear a song forlorn. 
Scatter sweet flowers on my thorny way, 
I shall be wither'd as soon as they. 
Clothe my form in bridal white, 
So shall it serve for my shroud to-night. 
Deck with jewels my raven hair, 
To-night it a darker wreath shall wear. 
Take this fading rose from my breast, 


- And give it to him that loves me best ; 


And say, as ye point to my early tomb, 
That the lover was dear, though the bride- 
groom was come. 
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(Lit. Gaz.) 


NOVELTIES ! 


_Mr. Editor,—I expected at the epocha of. 


the New Year, that some Good or even 
Evil Genius might have put it in your head 
to throw a glance backward over your ca- 
reer, and tell us, at a Parthian view, of the 
wonders which have happened since you 
set outon the selfish principle of taking 
care of Number One. But the same princi- 
ple, [ fear, still predominates, and you are 
occupied in looking before instead of behind 
you ; therefore, I pray, let me be your in- 
verted reverted telescope, while I try to dis- 
cern and recall a few of the novelties—nov- 
elties of these times. 

Since you commenced vour course, Mr. 
Editor, Safety Coaches have commenced 
theirs—on the principle of never upsetting. 
I saw one overturned a short while ago in 
Regent Street, but the passengers on the 
top were safely thrown into the mud, and 
the inside passengers escaped safely out of 
the window which lay uppermost; _ thus 
demonstrating the excellency of the inven- 
tion, and the impossibility of being burt 
when travelling by so secure a vehicle. 

Coaches to run without horses have also 
been invented. A multitude of grooms be- 
ing thus thrown out of bread, Mr. Malthus 
proposes an Act of Parliament to prevent a 
proportionate number of pseudo bride- 

ooms from assuming that character. 

e horses released by this arrangement 
have been engaged to perform the principal 
parts at the National Theatre. 

Lighting by Gas has become general ; 
and several Expeditions have been sent to 
the polar regions to communicate this wel- 
come intelligence to the whales. ‘The holi- 
day of Candlemas is about to be abolished 
in consequence ; and a new holiday, to be 
called Gasmas, instituted in lieu thereof, on 
the shortest day. 

Bridges, instead of being arched on solid 
piers, had come to be hung in chains, just 
before they were rendered utterly unneces- 
sary by the art of walking on the water at 
the rate of three miles and a half an hour. 

‘The legislative and judicial functions of 
the Commonwealth have been liberally un- 
dertaken by the erudite and prodigiously- 
gifted Editors ef a certain number of news- 
papers ; who dispose of all political ques- 
tions, try all crimes, condemn or acquit all 
prisoners, superintend and regulate the po- 
lice; and, in fine, order the entire foreign 
relations of the state and domestic economy 
of persons and families, without fee or re- 
ward,—and owing to which regime the na- 
tion has notoriously prospered beyond pre- 
cedent. 

The age of Miracles has revived. Prince 
Hoheulohe, the representative, some say 
the lineal descendant, of Joanna Southcote, 
by Brothers the prophet, restores the dumb 
to speech, the cripple to soundness, the sick 





NOVELTIES ! 


to health, and the half-dead to life, by mut- 
tering incantations in a Chapel in Germany. 
Notwithstanding this,a majority of sensible 
people contumaciously persist (according to 
circumstances) in being dumb, lame, sick, 
and even in dying. 

A system of Education has been found out 
by which children are taught three tongues 
in two lessons, just as easy as a magpie is 
taught to speak one language by splitting 
its tongue into two. By this method all the 
languages of the world, or in Adelung’s 


Mithridates, may be acquired in six weeks . 


Iron and Steam are calculated to be suf- 
ficient for all the wants of civilized life. All 
solid articles manufactured from the for- 
mer, and all metion supplied by the latter. 
Iron rooms may be lighted through iron 
windows, and heated by hot steam generat- 
ing itself in iron pipes. Steam Carriages 
transport themselves overland ; and iron 
ships prepelled by steam are to sail to Cal- 
cutta, over the Isthmus of Suez, in about 
fifty-seven hours. High pressure and low 
prices is the grand secret on which the cer- 
tain suscess in these schemes is founded. 

The production of Novels and other liter- 
ary works by steam is coming rapidly into 
fashion ; and as soon as the Bicones can 
be applied to the propagation of the human 
species, steam authors and editors are to 
be appended to steam presses and engines. 

The calculation of every imaginable ques- 
tion in Arithmetic is now executed by ma- 
chinery. Square roots are worked by a 
round wheel, cubes discovered by a cylinder, 
and infinite forms, by turning a screw with 
infinitely little trouble. 

It is demonstrated that there are bumps 
on men’s skulls, which cause their actions, 
govern their minds, influence their charac- 
ters, and decide their destinies. ‘This is call- 
ed Phrenology ; and hats and nightcaps are 
made on phrenological! principles to fit the 
heads whose dimensions and organs are 
ascertained, Previously, that a bump rais- 
ed by the blow of a stick caused stupidity or 
anger, according to its severity, was almost 
the extent of our human knowledge on this 
important subject ; but it is now satisfacto- 
rily proven that the difference on a few lines 
of bone must make an individual a murder- 
er or a philanthropist—a sage or a fool. 

As the head is found to possess such un- 
warrantable powers, it is well that means 
should, at the same era, have been devised 
to deprive the stomach of its wonted capa- 
bilities. An engine is invented for pumping 
it out at the owner’s pleasure ; but ] do 
not like to contemplate this matter any 
farther, and shall only add, that if you ap- 
prove of this sample, you may hear again, 
with a chapter of Improvements still pro- 
jected by 


Your humble Servant, Squas Pi. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM COWPER, THE POET. 


Now first published by his nephew, John Johnson, LL.D. 
(New Mon.) 


NOTH ING can be more picturesque 

_ than the first portion of the fol- 
low'ng extract, nor more amiably easy 
than the second. 


* At seven o'clock this evening, heing 
the seventh of December, I imagine I see 
you in your box atthe coffee-house. No 
doubt the waiter, as ingenious and adroit 
as his predecessors were before him, raises 
the tea-pot to the ceiling with his right 
hand, while in his left the tea-cup descend- 
ing almost to the floor, receives a limpid 
stream ; limpid in its descent, but no soon- 
er has it reached its destination, than froth- 
ing and foaming to the view, it becomes a 
roaring syllabub. This is the nineteenth 
winter since I saw you in this situation ; 
and if nineteen more pass over me before 
I die, I shall still remember a circumstance 
we have often laughed at. 

‘‘How different is the complexion of 
your evenings and mine! yours, spent 
amid the ceaseless hum that proceeds from 
the inside of fifty noisy and busy periwigs ; 
mine, by a domestic fire-side, in a retreat 
as silent as retirement can make it ; where 
no noise is made but what we make for our 
own amusement. For instance, here are 
two rustics, and your humble servant in 
company. One of the ladies has been 
playing on the harpischord, while I, with 
the other, have been playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock. A little dog, in the mean 
time, howling under the chair of the for- 
mer, performed, in the vocal way, to ad- 
lwiration. This entertainment over, I be- 
gan my letter, and having nothing more 
important to communicate, have given you 
an account of it. I know you love dearly 
to be idle, when you can find an opportu- 
nity tobe so; but as such opportunities 
are rare with you, 1 thought it possible 
thata short description of the idleness I 
enjoy might give you pleasure. The hap- 
plness we cannot call our own, we yet seem 
fo possess, while we sympathize with our 
ftiends who can.” 


Iiere is an exceedingly droll de- 
scription, written in Cowper’s own 


senuine and exquisitely humourous 
manner ;— 


“He had stolen some iron-work, the 
Property of Griggs, the butcher. Being 
nee he was ordered to be whipt; 
. a operation he underwent at the cart’s 
oe from the stone-house to the high arch, 
rita again. He seemed to show great 

fortitude, but it was all an imposition up- 
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on the public. The beadle, who performed 
it, had ies his left hand with red ochre, 
through which, after every stroke, he drew 
the lash of his whip, leaving the appearance 
of a wound upon the skin, but in reality not 
hurting him at all. This being perceived 
by Mr. Constable H———, who followed 
the beadle, he applied his cane, without 
any such management or precaution, to the 
shoulders of the too merciful executioner. 
The scene immediately became more inter- 
esting. The beadle could by no means be 
prevailed upon to strike bard, which pro- 
voked the constable to strike harder ; and 
this double flogging continued, till a lass of 
Silver-end, pitying the pitiful beadle thus 
suffering under the hands of the pitiless 
constable, joined the procession, and plac- 
ing herself immediately behind the latter, 
seized him by his capillary club, and pull- 
ing him backwards by the same, slapped 
his face with a most Amazonian fury. This 
concatenation of events has taken up more 
of my paper than I intended it should ; but 
I could not forbear to inform you how the 
beadle threshed the thief, the constable the 
beadie, and the lady the constable, and how 
the thief was the only person concerned 
who suffered nothing.” 


We shall conclude our extracts from 


the first volume, with a charmingly 
light and lively passage, on the man- 
ner in which time escapes from us in 
these short postdiluvian days :— 


“It is wonderful how, by means of such 
real or seeming necessities, my time is 
stolen away. 1 have justtime to observe 
that time is short; and, by the time I have 
made the observation, time is gone. I have 
wondered in former days at the patience of 
the antediluvian world; that they could 
endure a life almost millenary, with so little 
variety as seems to fall to their share. It 
is probable that they had much fewer em- 
ployments than we. Their affairs lay in a 
narrower compass ; their libraries were in- 
differently furnished ; philosophical re- 
searches were carried on with much less in- 
dustry and acuteness of penetration, and 
fiddles, perhaps, were not even invented. 
How then could seven or * hundred 
years of life be supportable? J have asked 
this question formerly, and been at a loss to 
resolve it ; but I think I can answer it now. 
I will suppose myself born a thousand years 
before Noah was born or thought of. I 
rise with the sun; I worship; I prepare 
my breakfast ; I swallow a bucket of goats’- 
milk, and a dozen good sizeable cakes, f 
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82 Varieties. 


fasten a new string to my bow; and my 
youngest boy, a lad of about thirty years of 
age, having played with my arrows till he 
has stript off all the feathers, | find myself 
obliged torepair them. The morning is 
thus spent in preparing for the chace, and 
it is become necessary that I should dine. 
I dig up my roets; I wash them; I boil 
them ; I find them not done enough, | boil 
them again; my wife is angry: we dis- 
pute ; we settle thé point; but in the 
mnean time the fire goes out, and must be 
kindled again. All this is very amusing. 
I hunt; I bring home the prey ; with the 
skin of it I mend an old coat, or I 
make a new one. By this time the day is 
far spent ; I feel myself fatigued, and retire 
to rest. Thus, what with tilling the ground, 
and eating the fruit of it, hunting and walk- 
ing, and running, and mending old clothes, 
and sleeping and rising again, I can sup- 
pose an inhabitant of the primeval world so 
much occupied as to sigh over the short- 
ness of life, and to find, at the end of many 
centuries, that they had all slipt through 


his fingers, and were passed away like a 
shadow. What wonder then that I, who 
live in a day of so much greater refine- 
ment, when there is so much more to be 
wanted, and wished, and to be enjoyed, 
should feel myself now and then pinched in 
point of opportunity, and at some loss for 
leisure to fill four sides of a sheet like this ? 
Thus, however, it is; and if the ancient 
gentlemen to whom! have referred, and 
their complaints of the disproportion of 
time to the occasions they had for it, will 
not serve meas an excuse, | must even 
plead guilty, and confess that I am often in 
haste, when I have no govd reason for be- 
ing so.” 

It seems almost superfluous for us to 
say, that a work, from which such ex- 
tracts as these can be culled in the 
space of a few pages, recommends itself 
to general attention, as a source of the 
most agreeable amusement. 
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Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c. 





ON THE DEATH OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 


Ephemera die all at sun-set, and no 
insect of this class has ever sported in 
the beams of the morning sun.* Hap- 
pier are ye, little human ephemera ! 
Ye played only in the ascending beams, 
and in the early dawn, and in the eas- 
tern light; ye drank only of the pre- 
libations of life; hovered for a little 
space over a world of freshnesss and of 
blossoms ; and fell asleep in innocence 
before yet the morning dew was ex- 


haled ! 


THE PROPHETIC DEW-DROPS. 


A delicate child, pale and prema- 
turely wise, was complaining on a hot 
morning that the poor dew-drops had 
been too hastily snatched away and not 
allowed to glitter on the flowers like 
other happier dew-drops,? that live the 
whole night through, and sparkle in the 
moon-light and through the morning 





* Some class of ephemeral insects are born about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and die before midnight 
—supposing them to live to old age. 

t If the dew is evaporated immediately upon the 
sun-rising, rain and storm follow in the afternoon 5 
but, if it stays and glitters for a long-time after sun- 
rise, the day continues fair. 


onwards to noon-day: “ The sun,” 
said the child, “ has chased them away 
with his heat—or swallowed them in 
his wrath.” Soon after came rain and 
a rainbow ; whereupon his father poin- 
ted upwards—“ See,” said he, “ there 
stand the dew-drops gloriously re-set— 
a glittering jewellery—in the heavens ; 
and the clownish foot tramples on them 
no more. By this, my child, thou art 
taught that what withers upon earth 
blooms again in heaven.” Thus the 
father spoke, and knew not that he 
spoke prefiguring words ; for soon after 
the delicate child, with the morning 
brightness of his early wisdom, was 
exhaled, like a dew-drop, into heaven. 


ADVANTAGES OF A MILD WINTER. 


The old proverb, “ An open winter 
makes a fat church-yard,” or, more lit- 
erally, “ A green yule makes a fat 
kirk-yard,” is contradicted by experi- 
ence and observation. ‘The influence 
of the weather on the human frame is 
not to be estimated merely by the ther- 
mometrical changes in the atmosphere. 
An east wind with the thermometer at 
50 degrees will impress the body with 
a more chillipg effect, than a southwest 











wind, when the thermometer indicates 
a temperature ten degrees lower ; and 
a foggy atmosphere, in like manner, is 
much more injurious than a clear one 
of equal cold ; in fact, there is no con- 
dition of the air so invariably perni- 
cious, so chilling, and oppressive to the 
organs of respiration, as the frequent 
combination of frost with fog. The 
sudden vicissitudes of the weather, es- 
pecially from heat to cold, are among 
the most active causes of inflammatory 
disease. As, then, the vicissitudes of 
the weather, and especially its cold, 
are by far the most prolific source of 
disease, is it nota little extraordina- 
ry, that opinions so diametrically the 
reverse of truth, as the wholesomeness 
of frost and the fatality of mild weath- 
er, should not only be generally preva- 
lent, but even supported by the pro- 
verbial authority that “An open winter 
makes a fat church-yard ?”—Ask any 
attentive observer, he will not fail. to 
tell you, he has remarked, that during 
a Christmas of severe frost, how much 
the gaiety of the season has been cheq- 
uered by the numerous funerals which 
daily pass along the streets, evincing at 
once the bracing and wholesome influ- 
ence of frost !-—The origin of this erro- 
neous doctrine, which is so palpably 
contradicted by facts, may probably 
be traced to the sensations of alertness 
and the disposition to activity, and the 
consequent glow of the circulation, ex- 
perienced by the vigorous and healthy 
in a clear and moderately frosted atmos- 
phere. But such persons forget how 
much the weak and infirm, the aged 
and the invalid, suffer under such cir- 
cumstances. | 


IRISH WHISKEY. 


The fondness of the Irishman for his 
whiskey, I have often curiously ob- 
served ; above the wines of France, he 
quaffs his native punch; and among 
the vines of Spain he longs for it. This 
love is only like the Swiss emotion for 
the Ranse des Vaches ; but this pre- 
ference did not appear so strange when 
{ found their faculty declaring they 
knew no spirit less noxious in dilution. 
It is still the custom in Ireland to im- 
pregnate their whiskey with fruit: some 


o 
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years ago black currants were generally 
used, and gave a very pleasant flavour ; 
but, unfortunately, some doctor happen- 
ed to take it into his head, that the cur- 
rants made the whiskey very urinal and 
enervating, and immediately the influ- 
ence of the gentle sex became evident: 
currant whiskey disap d from eve- 
ry table in the island, and has not since 
been seen. 


SAGACITY AND RAPACITY OF WATER 
RATS. 

Nature certainly shows less wisdom 
in some parts of her management for 
the preservation of species than in oth- 
ers: let the following fact suffice. That 
species of water-fowl called moor-hen is, 
during the. progzess of incubation, in the 
habit of uttering a frequent and plain- 
tive cry, which is pleasing, though 
mournful: this note serves to betray 
the otherwise attentive bird into the 
hands of sauntering boys, who are wan- 
dering on the sedgy banks of rivers 
which they haunt, and where their nests 
are invariably found. It likewise tends 
to draw the attention of its direst ene- 
my, that keen sporting animal the wa- 
ter-rat; than whom there is not a more 
active rapacious “ hunter of prey,” 
throughout the domains of every river. 
During the many hours I have sat si- 
lent on the banks of the Darent, which 
is an asylum for thousands of those nox- 
ious animals, I have seen them repeat- 
edly on hearing the moor-hen’s pitiful 
plaint from her nest, dash immediately 
into the water from the opposite side, 
and, swimming across to the spot, im- 
mediately dart into the nest, and, hav- 
ing scared the mother from her eggs or 
brood, would either devour the former 
by sucking them on the spot, or, seizing 
hold of a young bird in its mouth, would 
re-plunge with it into the water, and 
carry it across, to be devoured in its 
own nest. The otter himself, is not 
more bold, quick, rapacious, than this 
spirited animal; he will frequently dive 
and bring up small fish, such as gudg- 
eons, minnows, fry, &c. and quite in a 
manner similar to the “ water-dog,” 
the otter himself. None of the watery 
tribe, not even the largest trout, as he 
swims across, dare attack him, except 
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the larger species of pike, who proves 
an overmatch for him, and draws him, 
after a short struggle, a shrieking vic- 
tim, into the watery gulph, where suf- 
focation precludes the exercise of his na- 
tural powers and courage. It is not 
uncommon, in opening a large-sized 
pike, to find one, or sometimes two, wa- 
ter-rats in his maw ; and these fish cer- 
tainly do good in large pools, ponds, 
and rivers, by diminishing the race of 
such depredators as water-rats 3; for, al- 
though their natural propensities cause 
them to prefer any spot where water is, 
to other places, they are great depreda- 
tors, of all field produce, and their dis- 
position for eating is almost unceasing. 


ANECDOTE OF FOX. 


An anecdote of Fox, at a time when 
declining life had taught him the more 
sober views of character, is interesting. 
He had now lost his old homage for 
our republican imperial neighbours. 


“In one of the latest days of Fox, the 
conversation turned on the comparative 
wisdom of the French and English charac- 
ter. ‘The Frenchman,’ it was observed, 
‘delights himself with the present; the 
Englishman makes himself anxious about 
the future. Is not the Frenchman the wi- 
ser ?’—“ He may be the merrier,’ said Fox ; 
‘ but did you ever hear of a savage who did 
not buy a mirror in preference to a teles- 
cope ?’” 


ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 


Sheridan’s pleasantries are proverbi- 
al; but the following instance of his 
conversational sportiveness is new :— 


“ Sheridan used to say, that the life of a 
manager was like the life of the Ordinary 
of Newgate—a constant superintendence of 
executions. ‘The number of authors whom 
he was forced to extinguish, was,’ he said, 
‘a perpetual literary massacre, that made 
St. Bartholomew's shrink in comparison. 
Play-writing, singly, accounted for the em- 
ployment of that immense multitude who 
drain away obscure years beside the ink- 
stand, and haunt the streets with iron- 
moulded visages, and study-coloured clothes. 
It singly accounted for the rise of paper, 
which had exhausted the rags of England 
and Scotland. and had almost stripped off 
the last covering of Ireland. He had 
counted plays until calculation sank under 
the number ; and every rejected play of 
them all seemed, like the clothes of a Span- 
ish beggar, to turn into a living, restless, 
mesciless, indefatigable progeny.’ ” 


A NOVEL METHOD OF INTERPRE- 
TATION. 
I was one day dining at an eminent 


restaurateur’s,when I observed a Cock- 


ney-looking gentleman regarding a 
plate of roast duck at an opposite table, 
with an eagerness which evinced a 
strong desire to partake of the same 
delicious morsel, he seized hold of a 
waiter’s arm, and ineffectually endea- 
voured to make him comprehend the 
cravings of his appetite, by pointing to 
the quickly-vanishing wing; finding 
his efforts unsuccessful, he bawled out, 
equally to the astonishment and amuse- 
ment of the guests,—‘ A pportez-moi !” 
and then imitated to perfection the 
quacking of a duck; and, as animals 
were not included in the curse of Ba- 
bel, he succeeded in obtaining the ob- 
ject of his desires. 


SINGULAR HABIT OF ROOKS. 


It isa fact that these busy noisy 
birds prefer building their nests in elm- 
trees to any other. As an illustrative 
fact, 1 beg to mention, that there is a 
fine mingled assortment of elms and 
horse-chesnut trees growing in beauti- 
ful diversification on the banks of the 
river Darent, at Hawley, in Kent, and 
yet not in one of the latter species of 
trees do the rooks ever build their 
nests. Every frequenter of rural na- 
ture knows what a grand picturesque 
object a full grown horse-chesnut tree 
forms ; it possesses much of the mascu- 
line majesty of the oak in the breadth 
and heighth of its structure; and in 
autumn, when its full shining leaves 
are spread in perfection, and their ver- 
dant drapery is intermingled with its 
prolific round prickly fruit, the sight is 
beautiful, as well as it is in spring, 
when its full dotted blossoms form a 
variety of snow-like festoons, delight- 
ing the climbing and searching eye, as 
it views them. 

I consider it singular that rooks 
should dislike building their nests in 
these trees, which are far better adapt- 
ed to shelter them and their young, ei- 
ther from a too intense heat of the sun, 
or the visitation of unpleasant rains, 
than the elm-tree is: but such is the 
fact, that they uniformly reject the 











horse-chesnut trees, and fix their airy 
settlements among the elms. 

If that eminent naturalist, Bingley, 
were alive, I would ask him for.a solu- 
tion of so singular a phenomenon ; as 
he is not, I will endeavour to answer it 
myself. I consider this strong objec- 
tion to arise from a rankness of vegeta- 
tion which is inherent in the horse- 
chesnut tree, and which proves so of- 
fensive and unpleasant to the sensitive 
organs of these birds, that they cannot 
dwell comfortably in their branches : 
the bitter quality of the fruit, when 
ripe; is well known to be of so repul- 
sive a nature that even hungry swine 
will not eat them. Itis likewise sin- 
gular with what strength (and wisdom 
of instinct,) rooks attach their nests to 
the highest branches of those trees 
where they form their colonies; so 
much so, that village boys inform me 
they can stand on them without dis- 
turbing in the least the equilibrium of 
their position. 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

It is not generally known how much 
Hume revised his History. When liv- 
ing in Edinburgh, busy with that clas- 
sical composition, he was intimate with 
an old Jesuit, who, like most of the or- 
der, was a scholar, and a man of taste ; 
to his opinion, as the parts were finish- 
ed, the manuscript work was submitted. 
Soon after the publication of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the priest happened to turn over 
the pages, and was astonished to find 
onthe printed page sins of the Scottish 
queen that never sullied the written 
one ; Mary’s character was directly the 
reverse of what he had read before. He 
sought the author, and asked the cause : 
‘““Why, (answered Hume,) the printer 
said he should lose 500/. by that sto- 
ry; indeed be almost refused to print 
it: so I was obliged to revise it as you 
saw.” It is needless to add, the Jesuit 
reviewed no more manuscripts. 


FLOWER-POTS. 

Plants may be completely protected 
from the depredations of insects, by wash- 
ing them with a solution of bitter aloes, 
and the use of this wash does not appear 
'o affect the health of the plants in the 
slightest degree ; and, wherever the solu- 
tion has been used, insects have not been 
observed to attack the plants again. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


_ -M. DUCIS. 
Paris, Feb. 7, 1824. 

I MENTIONED to you M. Campenon’s 
Life and Writings of Ducis. J. T. 
Ducis, who died in 1817, was one of 
our first tragic poets, and perhaps the 
first of his day. His Hamlet, Romeo 
et Juliette, Othello, Roi Lear, d’Abu- 
far, Macbeth, will always be popular on 
the stage, and demanded from the press. 
M. Campenon was the poet’s intimate 
friend, and he relates a variety of anec- 
dotes, which friendship only could have 
known. Ducis had a sort of antique 
spirit. Napoleon sought his acquaine 
tance, and was esteemed by him, while 
he thought him the champion of liberty ; 
but when he became its oppressor, he 
was deserted. The most brilliant pla- 
ces were offered to Ducis, but he refused 
them all, and preferred his indepen- 
dence to splendid slavery. Even in 
old age this firmness of character was 
unyielding and intact. The first inter- 
view with Bonaparte took place at Mal- 
maison, on the invitation of the first 
Consul. “M. Ducis presented himself 
in the costume he usually wore in his 
walks—a gray coat, worsted stockings, 
round hat, and walking stick. Nothing 
occurred at dinner, which was simple, 
During the evening the conversation 
turned on the events of the day. The 
first Consul spoke of his projects as one 
accustomed by victory to vanquish all 
obstacles. “ You want, (said he, to his 
guests,) laws altogether different from 
those you have hitherto had— Quand 
tout le monde marche au hasard, tout 
le monde se heurie—I see nothing regu- 
lar any where—your administration is 
still without system, because your late 
government was without will and ener- 
gy. I willestablish order; I will place 
France in a condition to give law to 
Europe. I shall make all the wars ac- 
cessory to a stable peace,—give you 
solid institutions, harmonize your wants 
and your habits,— protect religion, and 
place its ministers above necessity” — 
‘ Et apres cela, General?’ interrupted 
Ducis, ina gentle tone. “ Aprés cela !” 
resumed Bonaparte, somewhat surpri- 
sed, Aprés cela, bon ap pe Ducis, 
vous me nommerex juge ix dans 
quelque village.” The siotlent’ reply 
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too feebly disguised his ambition to de- 
ceive any of the company. 

“ Ducis made a second visit to Mal- 
maison when the first Consul spared 
neither praises nor promises ; but these 
fine words, so sweet in the mouth of the 
great, were powerless and tasteless for 
Ducis. During dinner, he was distin- 
guished and flattered; and after the 
coffee, Bonaparte took him into the 
park, where the following dialogue oc- 
curred ;— 

“ How did you come, Papa Ducis ?” 
“In a good hackney coach, which waits 
for me at your door, and will take me 
back to mine.’—“ What ! in a hackney 
coach, at your age— it is not suitable—” 
‘General, I have never had any other 
carriage, when the distance has been too 
great for my legs.’ —“ No, I tell you, it 
is not proper; it must not be. A man 
of your talents, and at your age, ought 
to have his own carriage—as plain as 
you please, but easy and convenient. 
Leave itto me; I will arrange that 
matter.” ‘ General, (replied Ducis, 
looking up at a flock of wild ducks that 
flew over his head;) you are a sports- 
man; you see those birds that cut the 
cloud yonder: There is not one that 
does not smell at a distance the odour 
of your powder, and sniff the gun— 
Eh bien! Lam one of those birds—I 
am a wild duck.’ 

“ After this short end singular expla- 
nation there was no hope of negotiating, 
and the conversation languished —drop- 
ped. Napoleon, who was not accus- 
tomed to such refusals, spoke of Ducis 
to his favourites in terms of contempt, 
and treated him as an old fool.” 

Never have we had more balls at 
Paris than this winter. ‘The Chevalier 
Wilmot’s was nothing to Marshal 
Soult’s ; and since, Marshal Suchet has 
given a most splendid fete. M. de 
Chateaubriand will shortly give one, to 
which only 3000 persons are invited ; 
and Mr. Rothschild, the banker, is pre- 
paring another: it will cost more than 
100,000 francs. 


TRAGICAL EVENT AT BOURDEAUX. 
Feb. 13. 
Bourdeaux has been agitated by an 
event of another kind,—a real tragedy. 
A merchant of that city writes as fol- 
lows: “ M. *** had a son and daugh- 


ter. Anxious to ensure his son a con- 
siderable fortune, he desired his daugh- 
ter should enter a convent ; and though 
she had a horror for such a life, she 


consented to become a novice in a house © 


of Carmelites. After a year’s trial she 
found her situation insupportable, and 
returned to her father’s house. She 
was received ; and she then avowed an 
attachment to a young friend, who was 
altogether eligible as a lover, and who 
aspired to be her husband. Her father 
refused to listen to the proposition ; she 
was treated with severity, and home 
became intolerable. She asked _per- 
mission of her father to return to the 
convent, and her father was delighted. 
She was received by the Carmelites 
with transport, and was promised, as 
a boon, that the ceremony of the vows 
should take place as soon as possible— 
at farthest a month. The day ar- 
rived. She rose early, dressed herself, 
and added the cover of a long white 
veil. She walked out as if to take the 
air, and in a moment precipitated her- 
self intoa well. Natural instinct strug- 
gled with despair, and she cried for de- 
liverance. ‘The neighbours heard her 
cries; the gate was fast; the nuns, in- 
stead of opening it, deliberated on the 
rules and orders of the house; and at 
length when help arrived, it was too 
late—she wasnomore! The father is 
overwhelmed ; and the brother has 
shown symptoms of derangement pro- 
duced by excessive grief.” 


NEW EXPEDITIONS TOWARDS THE POLE, 


Three Arctic winters have not cooled the 
zeal of our distinguished countryman, Cap- 
tain Parry, who is in frequent communica- 
tion with Government on the subject ofa 
new expedition in search of the much-wish- 
ed for passage to the Pole, which has been 
determined upon. It is said that Captain 
Parry will be provided with every thing 
requisite to enable him to extend his voyage 
to a period of three years, should he deem 
it necessary. The route to be taken, it is 
thought, will be Lancaster Sound, and that 
Captain Parry will preceed there in the 
first instance, and endeavour to pass 
through an inlet which he discovered in his 
former voyage, and named in honour of 
the Prince Regent. This inlet does not 
open in a direction towards the Pole, but 1s 
thought to communicate with the sea which 
Hearne discovered. If so, Captain Parry 
may be enabled to reach the point which 
he failed in doing through Hudson’s Bay 
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in his last voyage, and, without approach- 
ing too near the American coast, proceed 
at no great distance from it. Such is said 
to be part of the plan of the new Expedi- 
tion, from the circumstance that Captain 
Franklin is again to be sent out, on an over- 
land expedition, to Mackenzie and the Cop- 
per-mine rivers ; and from the union of the 
North-West and Hudson-Bay Companies, 
every facility for so arduous an undertak- 
ing may be expected. Could guides and 
attendants be procured, possessing the same 
moral energies as our enterprising country- 
men, we should entertain no doubt of Cap- 
tain Franklin making the most important 
discoveries ; but we have almost invariably 
seen, that natives bear with less resolution 
the rigours of climate, the pains of hunger, 
and the numerous privations to which such 
an expedition is exposed, than our sailors, 
who climb mountains, ford rivers, sleep on 
beds of snow, and feed on {ripe de roche, 
without a murmur. The period is not fixed 
when the two expeditions shall set out ; but 
it is expected that that of Captain Frank- 
Jin will be ready to start early in the spring. 
Captain Parry has been appointed hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. 
EGGS. 

The Preserving of Eggs, fresh and good, 
through many menths, may be effected 
by merely altering their position daily to 
afresh side downwards, in order to pre- 
vent the yolk settling, and coming in con- 
tact with the shell. It is the practice of 
farmers’ wives in several of the. midland 
and northern counties of England, to close- 
ly pack with interposed straw, their in- 
creasing stock of eggs, daily, into a bee- 
hive, or a similarly-shaped basket ; laying 
straw upon them, and stretching three or 
four pointed sticks across, tight upon the 
straw, so as to enable the bee-hive to be 
tilted on its side; or even turned upside 
down, into a new position, each day, in 
their dairy or beer-cellar; and this daily 
turning is continued until, on the approach 
of Lent, the eggs are removed from the 
hives, and carefully packed in the flats or 
boxes which convey them to market. 
Lime-water, suet, and other external ap- 
plications to the shells, have been. recom- 
mended for preserving of eggs; but all 
these must assuredly fail, when long rest 
in one position is allowed to them; and 
with frequent moving, and avoiding ex- 
tremes of temperature, none others are ne- 
cessary. Itis often pleasing to a weary 
and hungry traveller, on entering a small 
inn or pot-house, in Derbyshire and its 
Vicinity, to see strong cabbage-nets full of 
eggs, suspended by hooks from the ceiling, 
ina fresh and good state; and this the 
landlady effects, through very considerable 
periods, by her precaution of every day 
hooking up the net on a fresh mesh, so as 
to turn the eggs, tightly tied up therein. 

hen eggs are left to accumulate ina 
hen's nest, or during her sitting, instinct di- 
rects her toturn daily each egg. 
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THURTELL’S TRIAL. 


It deserves to be noticed, that of the Ob- 
server newspaper which contained the de- 
tails of the trial and execution of Thurtell 
for the murder of Weare, no less than 
137,000 copies of adouble paper were sold, 
—a number at once astonishing and unprec- 
edented. There were used 274,000 stamps, 
and 548 reams of paper; the excise-duty 
upon which, added to the stamp duties, 
must have amounted to about 40004, for this 
one publication only. 


VEGETABLE MILK.° 

Amongst the many interesting vegetable 
productions which are met with in the equi- 
noctial regions, may be reckoned a tree, 
which abundantly affords a milky juice, 
similar in its properties to the milk of ani- 
mals, and is employed for the same purpos- 
es, as M. de Humboldt witnessed at the 
farm of Barbula, where he himself drank 
of this milky juice. This liquid is derived 
from the pala de loche or de vacca, a tree 
which grows somewhat abundantly in the 
mountains above Periquito, situated on the 
north-cast of Maracay, a village to the 
west of Caraccas. This milk possesses the 
same physical qualities as that of the cow, 
with this only difference—that it is a little 
viscous: it has the same taste also as cow’s 
milk. With respect to its chemical proper- 
ties, they sensibly differ from those of ani- 
mal milk. The constituent parts of the 
milk of the Arbre de la Vache are—Ist, 
wax ; 2d, fibrine; 34,2 little sugar; 4th, 
a magnesian salt; and fifth, water. The 
presence, in vegetable milk, of a product 
which is not commonly met with, exceptin 
the secretions of animals, is a pe. 
fact, which we sheuld not have ann 
without much circumspection, had not a 
celebrated chemist, M. Vauquelin, already 
found animal fibrine in the milky juice of 
carica papaya. 

It is clearly proved and has been satisfac- 
torily accounted for, that the air is warmer 
close to the earth than at some distance 
abeve it. Hence we find lofty mountains 
in warm climates constantly covered with 
snow. During a frost, however, things 
appear to be reversed. An observation, 
leading to this consequence, has been made 
in Hampshire. Mr. White placed a ther- 
mometer on the top of a hill at Selbourne, 
and another in the valley, towards the 
evening of avery cold day. During the 
night that in the valley lowered to one de- 
gree below zerd, that is, to 33 deg. below 
the freezing point; whereas that on the 
hill, though 200 feet higher, fell only to 17 
deg., or 15 deg. lower than the freezing 
point. On the following morning, that in 
the vale was at 10 deg., while the elevated 
thermometer was at 22 deg.; so that the 
difference of'cold between the two situa- 
tions was at one time 18 deg. less above 
than below; and through the whole frost 
continually 10 deg. or 12 deg. ‘This varia- 
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tion in temperature was confirmed by the 
total destruction of the forest evergreens in 
the valley, those on the hill remaining un- 
hurt. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BLOOD. 

Sir Everard Home’s new theory, respect- 
ing the physiology of the blood, purports, 
that carbonic acid gas forms a large pro- 
portion of the blood, and that this fluid is 
of a tubular texture. It exists in the pro- 
portion of two cubic inches to an ounce, 
and is given out in large quantities, from 
the blood of a person after a full meal, but 
very little from the blood of a feverish per- 
son. The fact,of the appearance of the 
tubes passing through every particle of the 
blood, was discovered by Sir Everard 
on observing the growth of a grain of 
wheat, daily, through a microscope. He 
first saw a blob, and them a tube passing 
from it; the blob was the juice of the plant, 
and the tube was formed by the extrication 
of carbonic acid gas. He then examined a 
globule of blood, and found it composed of 
similar tubes, which he injected under the 
exhausted receiver of an air pump. His 
discovery will probably lead to important 
results. 

MR. ANGERSTEIN’S PICTURES. 
It is pretty generally admitted that his 
present Majesty isa zealous and munificent 

atron of the Fine Arts. One of his favour- 
ite projects is to establish a grand National 
Depository in this country for the noblest 
productions of human art that money can 
procure, on a plan somewhat similar to that 
of the Louvre, at Paris. The entire collec- 
tion of pictures of the late John Julius An- 
gerstein, esq. has been purchased of his ex- 
ecutors by Lord Liverpool for the country ; 
and this splendid collection will be made the 
foundation of a National Gallery of the Old 
Masters. The purchase money is stated to 
have been only a little short of 60,0001, Some 
idea may he formed of the value of these 

aintings from the fact that the sum of 
16,0007. has been repeatedly offered for one 
of them--- The raising of Lazarus, by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo. 


THE LEAPING FISH. 

The flying fish appears in its aérial excur- 
sions, assisted by its long, broad, and thin, 
gill-fins, perhaps less singular and surpris- 
ing than the feats of the skipper or leaping- 
fish (Esox saurus,) lately described by Mr. 
J. Couch, of Cornwall, in the “ Linnean 
Transactions,’ which, though possessing 
only very small pectoral fins, is enabled, by 
the action of its tail and finlets, to spring 
from the surface of the sea, and pass over 
the space of thirty or forty feet, before im- 
merging for an instant, and then taking 
another such leap, and often several of them 
in succession. Whether this was done in 
sport, or for escaping a finny pursuer, it 
has often been difficult to ascertain. 


LONGEVITY. 

M. Neumark, of Ratisbon, has just pub- 
lished a curious Treatise, on the means of at- 
taining to an advanced age. The examples 
which he has quoted of persons who have 
lived to between 9C and 100 years are from 
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12 to 20 every year in that interval. Those 
of centenaries, and up to 115 years, are more 
bumerous; but the number diminishes of © 
those who have attained the age of from 116 
to 123 years, being not more than from four 
to nine. The examples of persons of agreat- 
er age than 193 years are naturally more 
rare. M. Neumark has quoted only one of 
200, two of 296, and one of 300. The indi- 
vidual who reached the last mentioned age 
was called Jean de Temporibus: he was 
equerry to Charlemagne, and died in Ger- 
many in 1198. Itis remarkable that there 
are few people of rank, and few physicians, 
among the centenvaries. Hippocrates and 
Dufournel (the latter of whom died at Paris 
in 1815, aged 115 years) are almost the ro 
ones. Among monarchs, except Frederic 
the Second, who lived to the age of 76 years, 
few have passed 70. Among 300 Popes, on- 
ly seven have reached the age of 80. Among 
philosophers who have become old may be 
reckoned Kepler, Bacon, Newton, Euler, 
Kant, Fontenelle, &c. 
COMETS. 

So numerous are comets, that in the last 
fifty years the elements of the orbits of 125 
have been collected by Schumacher, and at 
least as many more must have escaped ac- 
curate observation This averages five in 
two years. That which appeared in Janu- 
ary 1786 is believed to have been seen 
again in December 1797, Nov. 1805, Jan. 
1819, and May 1822. In 1790, 1805, 1811, 
and 1822, three were observed; and in 
1819, no less than four. 


The minor theatres have been outraging 
decency beyond all former example within 
the last month: and seldom as we are in the 
habit of noticing their performances, we can- 
not be silent on the open occasion; as we 
are quite sure that the tacit suffering of such 
indecencies on the part of the public is a sur- 
er proof, than any other, of the sad perver- 
sion of public taste. The Surrey Theatre, 
not lectured into wisdom or good feeling by 
the criticism of the King’s Bench’ Judges, 
has returned tv its vile representation of the 
murder of Mr. Weare, the very moment the 
verdict of the jury rendered such a step 
safe. Before the trial of Thurtell,a drama 
founded on the harrowing circumstances of 
the murder, was iniquitous, as tending to 
poison the sources of justice: but since that 
objection has been removed, the stronger 
though more hidden causes for tbe suppres- 
sien of such a piece have not been perceived, 
and the murder has come out, enriched with 
all that can satiate the savage curiosity of an 
audience. The real horse and gig are intro- 
duced ; the fable at which Probert and his 
hideons fom Som de ag very chairs fresh 
from Gill’s Hill cottage. 

NEW WORKS. 

Charlton, or Scenes of the North of Ire- 
land; by John Gamble. 3 vols. 18s. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba, 3 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. Il, ls. 

Arthur Seymour. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

First Love, a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Herwald de Wake, a Romance. 3 vols. 

How to be rid of a Wife. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Koromantyn Slaves, or West Indian 
Sketches. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 








